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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 

"Canned  Food  Manual" 

for  the  ARMY 


It  s  a  virtual  encyrlopodia  of  helpful 
inforiuatioii  about  eaiiiied  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  eoininou  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Suh- 
sistenee  list. 


WITH  e.WNKDKooDS destined  toplay 
i’.n  e\  er-inereasiiig  part  in  the  fe<'d- 
ing  of  our  armed  fore<‘s.  man\  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  w  ith  eaniu'd  foods 
will  he  eal!(‘d  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  thes«‘  products. 

'I'o  help  tin*  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com- 
pan\,  w  ith  the  e<»-operation  of  the 
t,)uartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  earefullv  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Foi)d  Manual 


A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  (hunonstrated  by  a 
recpiest  from  the  (^fuartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Ollicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  <opy. 

American  (ian  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


^AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

SUPPLY  WHAT  YOU  NEED 
AND  THE  NATION  REQUIRES 

Complete  Kook-More  Units  with  tanks  of 
heavy  stainless  steel,  equipped  with 
the  Langsenkamp  3-Way  Valve  will  be 
supplied  as  long  as  materials  for  their  con¬ 
struction  are  available. 


Kook-More  Koils  are 
also  sold  installed  in 
wooden  tanks,  or  se¬ 
parately  for  install¬ 
ation  in  old  tanks. 
Kook-More  Koils  do 
not  char  wooden 
bottoms. 


MAKE  4  TANKS  DO  THE  WORK  OF  5 

•  The  divided  header  of  Kook-More  Koils  permits  each  round 
of  the  coils  to  be  filled  constantly  with  live  steam.  Conden¬ 
sate  discharges  with  each  round  of  circulation.  The  free  and 
rapid  circulation  of  steam  and  quick  elimination  of  condensate, 
combined  with  a  larger  area  of  heating  or  radiation  surface, 
gives  an  evaporating  capacity  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
greater  than  any  other  coil.  The  rated  Kook-More  evaporat¬ 
ing  efficiency  is  60  per  cent  in  13  minutes  with  125  pounds 
pressure. 

Kook-More  Koils  in  your  old  tanks,  or  complete  new  Kook- 
More  Units  (if  necessary)  will  give  your  cooking  department  a 
greatly  increased  capacity  without  adding  to  the  number  of 
tanks.  The  coming  season  will  be  one  during  which  you  cannot 
efford  to  do  without  Kook-More  efficiency. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

<  The  complete  line  ol  Ldngsenkamp  Equipment  including 
Pulpers,  Finishers,  Extractors,  Chili  Sauce  Machines,  Tanks  and 
Kettles,  Fillers,  Deaerators,  Hot-Break  Equipment  and  other 
units  and  specialties,  is  designed  to  heipcanners  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  For  greater  production  under  the  conditions  oF  today. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


These  plants  are  equipped  with  four  or  six  cylinder  en¬ 
gines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They  produce  power  which 
can  be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by 
the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to  meet  every 
requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 

All  users  of  these  power  plants  are  highly  pleased  with 
their  performance  and  economy.  You  can  now  drive  a 
two-viner  staton  efficiently  with  a  fuel,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per  hour.  Other 
sized  stations  in  proportion. 
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Uncle  Sam 


in  1942. 


>n 


cases  of  canned  tomatoes, 
peas,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  will  be  needed  for 
gigantic  war  effort. 


That  means  expansion  all  along  the  line.  Mote 


np.TPnnp  r)1nTifp^««i»TnrkrA  m  r^nV  cAncAn. _ 

longer  hours  of  work.  And  a  great  many  mote 
cans.  So  it  is  all  important  to  take  stock  of  your 
production  facihties  now.  Perhaps  some  changes 

_ needed  in  your  plant  layout.  Or  you  might  want 

to  check  up  on  processing  and  water  purihcation 


Crown  is  preparing  right  now  for  an  expand^ 
schedule  backed  by  important  ad- 


_ _ 

the  technical  sta«.  Whatever  your 
Crown  Can  is  prepared  to  give  you 
thoroughly  practical  nature.  And 
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Fort  Wayne 


green  light 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

100  EAST  42ND  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y 


canned  foods  in  the  Government-approved 
diet  of  the  National  Nutrition  Council. 

We  believe  that  consumer  education  in 
the  nutritive  values  of  conned  foods  is  im¬ 
portant  to  you.  That’s  why  we  were  first  to 
use  this  type  of  nation-wide  magazine  pro¬ 
motion  to  increase  consumer  acceptance  of 
and  demand  for  the  foods  you  pack. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  carried  these 
three  Continental  Can  Company  advertise¬ 
ments  aiding  the  National  Nutrition  Program 
and  promoting  canned  foods. 

Each  enlisted  the  authoritative  support  of 
nationally  known  U.  S.  Government  officials 
— Paul  V.  McNutt,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Milo 
Perkins — to  explain  the  great  importance  of 
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EDITORIALS 


CANNED  GOODS  OUT! — Yep,  that’s  what  we 
mean :  canned  GOODS  are  out !  But  not  canned 
FOODS!  Maybe  you  will  now  see  that  there 
very  definitely  is  a  real  distinction,  and  not  without  a 
difference,  in  these  two  terms.  We  are  in  the  canned 
FOODS  business,  not  in  the  canned  goods  business,  and 
if  you  know  which  side  your  bread  is  buttered  on  you 
will  emphasize  that  difference  as  often  and  as  loudly 
as  you  know  how. 

The  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tin,  due  to  the  seizure 
or  destruction  of  the  tin  mines  in  the  Malay  States, 
whence  90  per  cent  of  our  tin  comes  from,  and  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  it  will  be  at  least  two  years  before  supplies 
will  again  be  available  from  there — (that  is  two  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war) — nearly  all  use  of  tin,  except 
for  hermetically  sealed,  processed,  human  foods,  will 
have  to  be  prohibited.  Today  it  is  absolutely  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  stocks  of  tin  be  reserved  for  canned  foods 
only,  and  we  mean  essential  human  foods.  The  whole 
canned  GOODS  line  which  includes  paints,  and  putties, 
and  poisons;  tobacco,  pills  and  powders;  candy  boxes 
and  tin  waste  cans,  and  that  whole  raft  of  tin  contain¬ 
ers  which  has  grown  in  recent  years  to  such  immense 
proportions,  will  have  to  find  and  use  other  containers. 
With  them  it  is  said  will  go  canned  dog  foods,  beer  and 
some  others.  Rumor  says  that  such  dry  packs  as  baked 
beans,  hominy,  rice,  sauer  kraut,  the  whole  line  of  dry 
beans  and  other  such  dry  packs,  will  have  to  go  into 
other  containers  or  be  used,  as  they  used  to  be  used, 
before  this  splurge  in  cans.  But  we  think  that  just 
some  editorial  opinions  of  careless  reporters,  rather 
than  any  statement  from  reliable  authority. 

We  feel  very  confident  in  saying  that  there  will  be 
no  interruption  to  the  flow  of  canned  foods,  and  in 
greater  quantities  than  ever;  that  the  tin  supply  will 
be  carefully  reserved  for  that  all  important  purpose, 
and  nothing  allowed  to  endanger  it.  There  will  be  re¬ 
strictions  placed  upon  canners,  and  the  users  of  these 
precious  tin  cans;  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  cans  allowed  to  be 
made  and  used,  and  a  form  of  accounting  set  up  for 
every  can  received,  so  that  there  will  be  no  waste ;  but 


there  will  be  no  stoppage  in  the  production  of  essential 
canned  foods.  On  the  contrary  they  are  urging  every¬ 
one  of  you  to  produce  to  the  limit  of  your  ability  as 
your  bit  in  helping  win  this  war.  So  you  may  rest 
easy.  But  boost  canned  FOODS ! 

*  *  * 

ALL  FOR  USE  NONE  FOR  WASTE— That  must 
be  the  motto  for  every  industry,  and  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  country.  It  is  surprising  how  many  ways 
savings  can  be  effected  without  any  real  discomfort,  if 
you  give  this  serious  thought.  Look  at  the  change  in 
the  tone  of  the  automobile  makers,  and  of  the  tire  men. 
They  urge  you  now  to  conserve  your  car,  and  your 
tires,  and  point  out  how  best  to  do  this.  You  are  prob¬ 
ably  paying  no  attention  to  this  now,  but  a  year  from 
now,  possibly  sooner,  and  certainly  two  years  from  now 
you  will  wish  you  had  followed  this  wise  advice.  The 
changes  that  will  be  forced  upon  us  in  the  next  couple 
of  years  seem  beyond  belief,  though  today  we  follow 
the  old  heathen  advice:  “eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for 
tomorrow  we  die.”  That  might  be  said  to  be  “the 
American  way,”  but  don’t  kid  yourself,  you  will  put 
up  with  a  lot  of  punishment  rather  than  die. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  criminal  waste  of  water, 
merely  because  it  is  so  convenient  and  easy  to  get  at  ? 
Just  turn  on  the  tap,  or  the  shower,  the  garden  hose — 
let  it  run,  it  is  going  down  the  sewer!  You  have  seen 
more  water  used  just  to  rinse  one  plate  than  used  to 
be  used,  when  they  had  to  pump  and  carry  it,  to  run  the 
whole  house  a  full  day.  Why  feed  the  sewers  with  this 
precious  priceless  necessity,  and  why  put  yourself, 
through  taxes  to  the  State,  to  such  heavy  expense  in 
building  more  and  more  reservoirs  to  supply  the  grow¬ 
ing  need?  Oldsters  realize  this  because  they  lived  in  a 
day  when  water — especially  in  the  cold  of  winter — 
was  the  bane  of  their  lives.  Let  some  interruption 
come  to  the  splendidly,  and  expensively  conducted 
water  system  that  now  serves  you,  and  the  youngsters 
will  come  to  realize  what  they  have.  Apply  the  motto 
here :  All  for  use,  none  for  waste,  and  you  would  find 
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it  return  a  handsome  profit,  with  no  inconvenience. 
Because  everybody  can  do  something  about  this,  no¬ 
body  will ! 

*  ♦  * 

The  greatest  saving,  one  which  would  insure  the 
winning  of  this  war,  and  without  which  we  are  in  very 
grave  danger  of  losing  it,  would  be  for  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson  to  send  Congress  home,  every  man  jack  of  them, 
Senators  and  Representatives,  with  the  injunction  to 
get  into  war  service  of  some  kind,  but  to  keep  their 
mouths  closed  under  the  penalty  of  having  their  sala¬ 
ries  terminated  and  a  visit  to  a  concentration  camp 
until  the  war’s  end.  We  give  this  job  to  Mr.  Nelson 
to  avoid  the  political  charge  which  would  be  made  if 
Commander  In  Chief,  President  Roosevelt,  so  ordered 
it.  But  how  can  any  commander  fight  a  war  with  a 
debating  society  like  that  continually  gumming  up  the 
works?  Ever  since  the  Congress  was  first  formed  it 
has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  any  President  trying  to 
fight  a  war:  it  worried  George  Washington  sick,  and 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  best  and  dearest  friend, 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  made  a  traitor  out  of  him;  it 
drove  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  verge  of  suicide  and 
caused  that  long  suffering,  patient  man  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  cry  out:  “Give  me  a  Congress  that  sees  eye 
to  eye  with  me,”  and  for  which  he  was  roundly  scored 
by  the  politicians.  For  so  long  as  there  is  a  Congress, 
supposed  to  be  a  Board  of  Directors  to  the  President, 
they  will  play  politics  dispite  all  or  any  danger  to  the 
country.  To  Congress  belongs  the  credit  for  our  “too 
late  and  too  little”  condition  today,  and  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  the  battles  to  date,  and  of  the  lives 
of  our  many  fine  boys,  and  to  no  other  single  thing. 
As  long  as  Congress  is  in  session  they  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  power  groups  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  civilian  and  Army,  and  Navy,  and  politics  will  be 
played.  And  everybody  knows  this.  And  they  see 
that  the  title  of  Commander  In  Chief,  be  he  whom  he 
may,  is  a  mere  title.  As  it  is  he  is  now  surrounded  by 
competent  men  who  know  what  must  be  done,  and  he 
can  always  call  upon  others  who  may  be  needed.  But 
how  on  earth  could  any  General  fight  a  decisive  battle 
if  he  had  to  await  the  outcome  of  a  debate  among  five 
hundred  advisors?  Under  the  war  emergency,  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  with  his  advisors,  can  enact  any 
rules  or  regulations  needed  and  on  the  instant,  as  the 
urgency  may  require. 

Did  you  know  that  Gen.  Schafter  was  threatened 
with  court  martial  because  he  started  a  battle  in  Cuba, 
during  the  Spanish  war,  without  instructions  from 
Congress?  That  Lincoln  was  continually  interfered 
with  when  he  wished  to  appoint  the  men  he  felt  could 
best  do  the  job?  General  J.  J.  Pershing  knew  this  and 
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when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Army  to  go  to  Europe, 
during  the  last  war,  he  insisted  upon  a  free  rein,  to  do 
what  he  saw  must  be  done,  and  on  the  spot,  and  he 
won  the  war.  So  the  suggestion  is  not  wild-eyed,  but 
solely  in  the  interest  of  getting  this  big  and  dangerous 
job  done  quickly  and  well. 

Let  these  politicians  for  politics  sake  go  back  home, 
and  work  their  heads  off  in  their  own  individual  in¬ 
terests,  if  they  wish ;  but  let  them  be  careful  to  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  this  war,  or  our 
chance  to  win  it;  and  let  them  earn  their  salaries,  if 
possible,  in  serving  their  country  in  their  respective 
districts.  But  even  if  they  drew  their  salaries  and 
loafed,  they  would  be  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  mis¬ 
chief  they  can  do  if  they  stay  in  session.  You  have 
that  evidence  in  front  of  you  right  now ! 

Don’t  say  this  is  not  consistent  with  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples;  it  is  wholly  so.  In  time  of  war  the  President 
must  be  supreme,  and  is,  and  always  has  been  in  all 
past  wars.  But  let’s  not  fetter  him  with  a  lot  of  con¬ 
tending  politicians  seeking  only  their  own  welfare, 
which  is  to  say,  the  saving  of  their  seats.  And  for 
Congress ;  if  we  don’t  win  this  war  you  will  lose  more 
than  your  seats! 


Calendar  Of  Events 


JANUARY  24-30,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  2-13,  1942 — Twenty-first  Annual,  Canners  and 
Frozen  Food  Packers  School,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

FEBRUARY  11-12,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners 
Association,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1942 — Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention, 

Ozark  Canners  Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Missouri, 

FEBRUARY  17-19,  1942 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

FEBRUARY  24-25,  1942 — Short  Course  for  Iowa  Canners,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte.  California. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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MATERIALS  FOR  WAR 

How  we  stand  in  Raw  Materials  at  the  beginning  of  1942 


The  authoritative,  official  background 
(Office  for  Emergency  Management)  of 
the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  this 
story  on  American  supplies  and  needs  of 
raiv  materials,  shoidd  make  it  of  general 
interest  to  our  readers. 

With  the  world  locked  in  a  vast  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  natural  resources  play  the 
leading  role,  the  clear  superiority  of  the 
United  States  in  raw  materials  is 
encouraging. 

Our  job  now  is  to  see  how  rapidly  this 
country  can  translate  her  products  of 
mine,  farm  and  factory  into  the  finished 
instruments  of  war. 

The  fact  that  this  country  is  geared  to 
a  high  degree  of  civilian  production  is  a 
handicap  in  many  ways.  Lack  of  rubber 
for  civilian  automobile  tires  and  tin  for 
canned  food,  for  instance,  represents  a 
far  more  serious  problem  to  the  United 
States  than  it  does  to  a  Japan  or  Ger¬ 
many  not  accustomed  to  a  profusion  of 
either. 

On  the  other  hand,  restricted  use  of 
these  items  opens  up  a  vast  storehouse 
of  materials  no  other  nation  possesses. 
When  John  Citizen  does  without  a  new 
automobile  he  contributes  steel,  copper, 
rubber,  and  other  materials  that  will  be 
used  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers. 

The  United  States  produces  nearly  half 
the  world’s  supply  of  raw  materials  and 
regularly  consumes  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 

We  produce  a  third  of  the  world’s  iron 
ore,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  its  iron 
and  steel,  25  per  cent  of  its  coal  and 
two-thirds  of  its  oil.  From  our  mines 
come  37  per  cent  of  the  copper,  29  per 
cent  of  the  zinc  and  24  per  cent  of  the 
lead  in  the  world. 

The  other  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  provide  us  with  additional 
stores  of  these  basic  materials  and  with 
others  that  we  lack.  Canada  produces 
85  per  cent  of  the  world’s  nickel,  as  well 
as  many  other  vital  metals.  Chile  sends 
us  large  quantities  of  copper.  Brazil 
supplies  all  ouV  quartz  crystals.  Argen¬ 
tina  is  a  tremendous  source  of  hides. 
Bolivia  is  sending  us  tin  ore.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  our  bauxite  supply  comes  from 
Dutch  Guiana.  Mexico  currently  is  sup¬ 
plying  us  with  mercury.  In  these  and 
many  materials  of  less  importance,  we 
are  well  off. 

So  much  for  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger.  On  the  debit  side,  we  are  largely 
dependent,  insofar  as  normal  demand 
goes,  upon  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
tin,  rubber,  hemp,  chromite,  tungsten, 
mica  splittings,  graphite,  burlap,  jute, 
palm  and  cocoanut  oils,  manganese,  cork, 
asbestos,  cadmium,  and  a  score  of  lesser 
known  materials  that  we  can  do  without 
if  we  have  to. 

Immense  as  our  stores  are  of  the  vital 
materials  for  war,  they  are  not  enough 


for  our  present  purposes.  Thus  the 
United  States  now  is  engaged  in  a  four¬ 
fold  attack  to  increase  its  supplies  of  all 
vital  materials  that  supply  the  war  pro¬ 
duction  machine.  These  steps  are: 

1.  Increasing  our  domestic  production 
by  Government  subsidy  and  by  private 
capital,  by  urging  adoption  of  the  160- 
hour  work  week  in  key  industries. 

2.  Increasing  our  imports  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  imports  are  pos¬ 
sible  and  encouraging  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  all  areas  to  which  we  have  ship¬ 
ping  access. 

3.  Limiting  civilian  use  of  critical  ma¬ 
terials. 

4.  Encouraging  substitution  and  con¬ 
servation  in  this  country. 

The  Government  through  the  RFC  has 
advanced  billions  of  dollars  to  industry 
for  the  construction  of  new  plants,  ad¬ 
ditions  to  existing  ones,  opening  of  new 
mines,  mining  of  low-grade  ores,  and  the 
like  for  increasing  domestic  production. 

Defense  Plant  Corporation,  RFC  sub¬ 
sidiary,  now  is  advancing  funds  for  in¬ 
creasing  our  steel  production  capacity  by 
10  million  tons  at  the  request  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Production  Management. 

Our  present  steel  capacity  of  86  million 
ingot  tons  annually  will  become  99  mil¬ 
lions  when  this  program  is  completed. 
This  includes  a  3  million  ton  increase 
being  financed  by  private  capital.  The 
bulk  of  this  increase  is  in  badly  needed 
finishing  facilities  for  specific  products, 
such  as  ship  plates,  alloy  bars,  armor 
plate  and  special  forgings. 

In  addition,  a  16  million  ton  increase  in 
pig  iron  capacity  is  underway  to  relieve 
the  current  shortage  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap  caused  by  the  unprecedented  pace 
at  which  the  steel  industry  has  been 
operating  during  the  past  year.  Steel 
production  in  1941  was  83  million  tons 
far  exceeding  normal  output  and  any 
other  previous  record.  We  produced  53 
million  tons  in  1939  and  56  million  in 
1940.  There  may  be  a  slight  drop  in 

1942  because  of  the  scrap  situation.  In 

1943  completion  of  many  new  blast  fur¬ 
naces  is  expected  to  relieve  this  condi¬ 
tion  and  a  sharp  increase  in  steel  output 
is  indicated. 

The  most  important  material  for  war 
next  to  steel  is  aluminum  from  which 
modern  aircraft  are  made.  Our  1939 
primary  production  of  328  million 
pounds  was  adequate  for  all  civilian  pur¬ 
poses  but  it  did  not  begin  to  fill  the  bill 
when  we  started  to  produce  warplanes 
in  quantity.  So  we  stepped  it  up  in  1941 
to  about  600  million. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  heavy  bomber 
program  which  uses  30,000  pounds  of 
aluminum  per  ship  as  compared  to  5,000 
for  a  fighter.  So  in  numerous  localities 


today  new  aluminum  plants  are  going  up 
aimed  at  doubling  our  aluminum  output 
in  1942. 

Magnesium  is  aluminum’s  twin  in  air¬ 
plane  production.  Alloyed  with  alumi¬ 
num  it  makes  a  light  tough  metal  which 
is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
superb  performance  of  American  planes 
and  engines.  It  is  a  new  metal  compara¬ 
tively  and  in  1938  total  consumption  was 
less  than  3  million  pounds. 

Primary  production  in  1941  was  about 
33  million  pounds  and  next  year  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  produce  five  times  as  much. 

These  three,  steel,  aluminum,  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  are  materials  for  which  we  have 
or  have  access  to  plentiful  supplies  of 
ores  and  our  principal  problem  is  in¬ 
creasing  manufacturing  facilities.  In 
most  of  the  other  vital  materials  the 
problem  is  one  of  seeking  new  sources  and 
developing  to  the  limit  our  present 
sources. 

This  is  true  of  copper,  source  of  wire 
and  cable  for  electric  conduits,  and  for 
brass  used  in  shell  casings.  Domestic 
production  in  1942  set  a  record  of  more 
than  a  million  tons.  Imports  largely 
from  Chile  were  scheduled  at  about  half 
a  million.  Despite  the  fact  that  never 
before  have  we  had  so  much  copper  in 
this  country  it  is  not  enough. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  known  large 
deposits  of  high-grade  copper  not  now 
being  worked.  Yet  we  expect  to  have  in 
1942  1,800,000  tons  or  more.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  working  available 
sources  to  the  limit,  increasing  the  work 
week  in  the  copper  mining  industry  to 
160  hours  where  possible,  increasing  im¬ 
ports  from  Chile  by  approximately  150,- 
000  tons,  and  by  paying  a  bonus  price 
for  high  cost  copper  production  from  low- 
grade  ores  which  could  not  be  worked 
economically  at  current  prices. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  these 
basic  metals  are  the  many  alloying 
metals  used  to  toughen  steel.  They  are 
almost  as  vital  to  war  production  as  steel 
itself. 

Most  important  of  these  are  nickel, 
chromium,  tungsten,  manganese,  vana¬ 
dium,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  and  silicon. 
There  are  many  others. 

The  general  function  of  these  alloys 
is  to  make  steel  harder.  They  are  used 
singly  and  in  various  combinations  and 
from  them  we  get  harder  armor  plate 
for  tanks,  planes,  and  ships,  linings  for 
gun  barrels,  armor-piercing  bullets,  and 
a  variety  of  other  things.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  we  get  high-speed  steel  for  machine 
tools  that  make  mass  production  methods 
possible. 

Supplies  of  most  of  them  are  limited. 
In  1941  we  consumed  two-thirds  of  the 
world  supply  of  nickel  for  instance  and 
could  have  used  more.  Only  molybdenum 
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and  silicon  are  found  in  plentiful  quanti¬ 
ties  in  this  country  and  we  largely  are 
dependent  upon  imports  for  all  the  rest. 

We  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
Orient  and  the  East  Indies  for  large 
quantities  of  chromium,  tungsten,  and 
manganese,  quantities  which  probably 
will  be  lacking  for  some  time  to  come  as  a 
result  of  Japanese  aggression  in  the 
Pacific.  Fortunately  we  have  anticipated 
some  such  difficulty  and  have  done  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

This  country  has  low-grade  deposits  of 
these  ores  which  now  are  being  worked 
under  various  forms  of  government  sub¬ 
sidy.  South  American  production  has 
been  sharply  stimulated.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  increased  imports 
from  the  parts  of  the  world,  notably 
Africa,  to  which  we  have  shipping  access. 
In  addition,  stockpiles  have  been  built 
up  in  this  country  over  a  period  of  years 
which  will  help  carry  us  through. 

This  country  produced  in  1940  approxi¬ 
mately  5  million  tons  of  alloy  steel,  a 
little  over  8  million  in  1941,  and  may  go 
as  high  as  12  million  in  1942.  If  we  are 
to  produce  all  the  special  steels  of  one 
kind  or  another  the  war  program  re¬ 
quires,  care  and  study  of  specifications  is 
necessary. 

That  program  is  being  carried  out. 
Molybdenum  is  being  used  to  replace 
tungsten,  chromium  specifications  have 
been  changed,  “stainless”  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  many  specifications.  Careful 
attention  to  these  details  plus  expansion 
of  finishing  facilities  for  special  steels 
and  rigid  restriction  on  civilian  uses  will 
carry  us  through  the  emergency,  steel 
men  are  confident. 

The  other  best  known  materials  we  get 
from  abroad  are  cork,  tin,  rubber,  and 
hemp.  Cork  comes  from  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  tin,  rubber,  and  hemp  from  the 
Far  East. 

We  use  about  100,000  tons  of  tin  a 
year — 75  per  cent  for  “tin  cans.”  All  of 
it,  practically,  comes  from  Malaya  and 
the  Netherlands  Indies.  The  strictest 
kind  of  conservation  of  tin  is  necessary 
under  present  circumstances  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  widespread  substitution  of 
other  forms  of  packaging.  We  must 
have  tin  for  some  foods. 

Rubber,  72  per  cent  of  which  is  used 
for  tires,  is  a  parallel  case.  There  is 
no  other  source  in  the  world  for  the  600,- 
000  tons  of  rubber  we  need  annually. 
The  strictest  kind  of  tire  conservation  is 
necessary  so  we  may  have  enough  for 
our  army  on  wheels.  While  we  have  a 
huge  synthetic  rubber  program  underway 
it  will  not  solve  our  immediate  problems. 

In  lead  and  zinc,  other  important  war 
materials,  we  have  sufficient  domestic 
production  for  war  and  essential  civilian 
uses.  Conservation  will  be  necessary  but 
we  do  not  face  any  lack  of  supply  for 
military  purposes. 

All  in  all,  every  scrap  of  metal,  every 
piece  of  paper,  every  bit  of  rubber  is  of 
vital  importance  in  this  mightiest  of 
wars.  We  must  produce  all  we  can,  save 
all  we  can,  and  work  as  hard  as  we  can 
to  keep  democracy  moving  forward  in  a 
war-torn  world. 


CANNERS  AND  FROZEN  FOOD 
PACKERS  SCHOOL 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis 
February  2-13,  1942 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Course 

This  important  part  of  the  canners’ 
school  will  be  given  principally  during  the 
first  week  of  the  school.  Fundamentals 
of  food  preservation  will  be  stressed.  The 
subject  matter  covered  in  lectures  and 
discussions  will  include  such  material  as: 
Organizing  and  locating  the  cannery. 
Cannery  equipment. 

Selection  of  best  fruit  and  vegetable 
vai’ieties. 

Purchasing  cannery  crops. 

Effect  of  degree  of  maturity  on  canned 
products. 

Preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning. 

Grading,  peeling,  blanching,  and  filling. 
Sirup  making  and  sirup  recovery 
systems. 

Purpose  and  adjustment  of  exhaust 
and  vacuum. 

Equipment  operation  and  management. 
Retort  installation  and  management. 
Warehousing  methods  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Selling  canned  foods — food  laws. 
Opportunities  for  new  canned  products. 
Detection  of  causes  of  spoilage  in  can¬ 
ned  foods. 

Canning  of  specialties — glass  packing. 
U.  S.,  A.  N.  S.,  and  Northwest  canned- 
food  grades. 

Comparing  and  judging  canned  foods 
is  a  valuable  part  of  this  work.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  urged  to  bring  samples  for  this 
purpose. 

Frozen  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Course 
February  11-13 

Frozen  foods  production  has  increased 
rapidly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during 
the  past  few  years  and  greater  increase 
is  expected  in  1942. 

Freezing  processes  are  highly  technical. 
Quality  improvement  is  dependent  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  freezing  and  knowledge  of  handling 
methods.  These  details  will  be  carefully 
covered  in  lectures,  demonstrations,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  examination  of  frozen 
products. 

Food  Examination  and  Quality  Control 

Registration  in  this  work  must  be 
somewhat  limited  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  detailed  instruction  and  the  limited 
amount  of  microscopic  equipment  avail¬ 
able. 

Double  Seaming  Course 

This  course  continues  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  school.  Instruction 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  special¬ 
ists  of  the  American  Can  Company,  who 
will  have  complete  charge  of  this  work, 
devoting  their  entire  time  to  instruction 
covering  the  various  types  of  double 
seamers.  Work  will  include:  care,  opera¬ 
tion,  adjustment,  size  changing,  over¬ 
haul,  and  repairs.  Much  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  correct  seam  adjustment. 


Fieldmen’s  Course 

Problems  of  fieldmen  of  the  frozen- 
food  industry  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  cannery  fieldmen  will  be  handled 
throughout  the  entire  course. 

Fieldmen  are  asked  to  bring  samples 
of  diseased  and  insect-damaged  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  identification. 

Cooperating  Departments 

Many  of  the  finest  laboratories  con¬ 
nected  with  the  canning  industry  cooper¬ 
ate  to  make  this  course  successful.  These 
laboratories  send  men  and  equipment, 
often  at  considerable  expense,  to  contri¬ 
bute  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
latest  developments  in  food  processing. 
Their  first  hand  information  on  new  pro¬ 
cesses  and  technical  subjects  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  course. 

Among  the  cooperators  are:  American 
Can  Co.,  Continental  Can  Co.,  State  De- 
pai’tment  of  Agriculture,  Western  Re¬ 
gional  Laboratory,  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Associated  Manu¬ 
facturing  Companies,  National  Canners 
Association,  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

SPECIAL  CONFERENCES:  Confer¬ 
ences  and  appointments  will  be  arranged 
between  short  course  students  and  State 
College  faculty  members  for  discussion 
of  problems  of  special  interest  to  them 
in  the  fields  of  refrigeration,  steam, 
electricity,  spi’ay  problems,  soils,  ento¬ 
mology,  bacteriology,  vegetable  crops, 
fruit  production,  selling,  transportation, 
and  many  others. 

The  staff  in  the  Food  Industries  De¬ 
partment  will  aid  small  groups  with  spe¬ 
cial  work  in  jams,  pickles,  maraschino 
cherries,  and  other  products,  as  time 
allows. 

CORN  BUREAU  MEETING 

The  Thii’d  Annual  Meeting  and  Get- 
Together  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau  will  be  held  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel,  large  French  Room,  Tuesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  27th  at  4:00  P.  M.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Logan,  Colonel  Elliott,  John  Bax¬ 
ter,  Howard  Hamilton,  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government  will  be 
pi'esent  to  assist  in  an  open  forum  on 
defense  problems  that  will  be  conducted. 
Following  the  Business  Meeting  a  Cock¬ 
tail  Hour  will  present  the  opportunity 
for  the  i-enewing  of  acquaintances. 

NATIONAL  PRESERVERS  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Preservers  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  January 
26th. 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  MEET 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association,  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  February  9th  and  10th,  ac¬ 
cording  to  B.  Frank  Craddock,  associa¬ 
tion  secretary. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TIN  RESTRICTIONS 

It  is  understood  that  canners  will  be 
advised  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the 
packs  that  will  be  permitted  to  be  made 
in  tin,  of  a  large  number  of  restrictions 
and  a  further  list  of  products  that  will 
not  be  permitted  to  be  packed  in  tin  at 
all.  Word  comes  that  official  Washington 
has  the  list  prepared  and  only  a  few 
minor  details  are  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
Further  word  has  it  that  canned  beans 
are  “in,”  dog  food  is  “out,”  domestic 
canned  beer  is  “out”  but  “in”  for  export 
to  our  fighting  forces. 

WAR  EFFECTS  ON  HAWAII 

Authentic  reports  of  conditions  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  affecting  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  are  commencing  to  come 
through.  The  sugar  industry  has  come 
largely  to  a  standstill  and  much  of  the 
field  equipment  is  being  used  for  defense 
purposes.  Some  caneland  is  being  planted 
to  diversified  crops  but  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  labor  available  to  make  much  of  a 
showing. 

The  pineapple  industry  has  not  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  war  blow  as  yet, 
since  the  packing  season  virtually  came 
to  an  end  in  September.  It  is  feared, 
however,  that  if  the  present  labor  short¬ 
age  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
harvest  the  crop  next  summer.  Addi¬ 
tional  difficulties  will  be  those  of  secur¬ 
ing  stocks  of  tin  and  sugar,  along  with 
other  supplies. 

CANNED  PEACOCK 

The  fish  packing  business  on  the  Is¬ 
lands  has  come  to  a  complete  stop,  since 
the  fishing  fleets  were  manned  almost 
entirely  by  Japanese  fishermen.  Mili¬ 
tary  authorities  are  considering  ways 
and  means  of  sending  out  the  fishing 
fleets  under  surveillance.  One  concern, 
the  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers,  Ltd.,  has 
already  made  a  good  start  toward  adjust¬ 
ing  its  business  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
Pheasants  and  peafowl  from  Island 
gamefarms  have  been  canned,  the  birds 
having  been  killed  in  order  to  conserve 
feed  for  chickens.  This  may  be  the  first 
time  that  peacock  has  been  offered  in 
canned  form. 

BOB  JACKSON  RESIGNS 

Robert  E.  (Bob)  Jackson  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  Secretary  ot  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  Association,  effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  to  become  associated  with  the 
Crown  Can  Company.  Bob  is  grateful 
for  the  fine  cooperation  and  support 
given  him  and  he  asked  that  it  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  new  Secretary  soon  to 
be  appointed. 

SCOTT  VINER  ADDITION 

To  care  for  the  increased  demands  of 
customers,  Scott  Viner  Company  is  build¬ 
ing  a  2,000  foot  addition  to  their  plant 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


R.  J.  BUCHHOLTZ  HEADS  HUNTLEY 

In  line  with  present-day  trend  of  plac¬ 
ing  younger  men  in  executive  positions, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Huntley  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Brocton,  New 
York,  nationally  known  manufacturer  of 
canning  equipment,  specializing  in  pea 


R.  J.  BUCHHOLTZ 


and  tomato  machnery  as  well  as  other 
vegetables  and  fruits,  have  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  Robert  J.  Buch- 
holtz  to  the  presidency  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  W.  M.  Buchholtz,  his  fathei*, 
for  25  years  the  president  and  treasurer, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  board  and 
treasurer  and  continues  to  act  in  an 
active  capacity.  The  newly  elected  pres¬ 
ident  should  be  well  prepared  for  his 
future  duties,  having  majored  at  George¬ 
town  University  in  the  field  of  Economics 
and  Business  Administration,  and  being 
graduated  from  that  institution  with  a 
B.S.S.  degree.  More  recently  he  received 
his  L.L.B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  from 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  The  younger 
Mr.  Buchholtz  has  been  connected  with 
the  organization  for  some  time  past  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  president. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  more  and  more 
assume  the  actual  active  leadership  of 
the  corporation  of  which  he  is  now  the 
titular  head. 

N.  C.  A.  MEMBERSHIP  LIST 

A  new  publishing  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  Membership  List,  re¬ 
vised  to  December  26,  1941,  was  last  week 
mailed  to  members,  secretaries  of  State 
and  Regional  canners  associations,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  U.  S.  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  and  to  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains, 


LUTZ  ACQUIRES  PLANT 

Lutz  Canning  Company,  Normal,  Il¬ 
linois,  has  purchased  the  Franks  Can¬ 
ning  Company  plant  at  Defiance,  Ohio, 
and  taking  over  the  acreage  contracts  of 
the  newly  acquired  firm.  The  plant  will 
be  operated  to  full  capacity  during  the 
next  season. 


NEW  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

George  C.  Wilcox,  E.  L.  Harrington 
and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Mason,  formerly  with 
the  Allen  V.  deFord  Company,  have 
established  a  food  brokerage  business 
under  the  name  of  Wilcox  &  Harrington, 
with  offices  in  the  Terminal  Warehouse 
Building,  Baltimore. 


$15,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

A  fire  at  the  Cicero  Canning  Company 
plant  at  Cicero,  Indiana,  January  6th, 
caused  $15,0C0  damages  and  destroyed 
12,000  cases  of  tomatoes. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Week  of  January  25th  —  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Association. 
January  27th — Minneapolis,  Minn.  Twin 
City  Wholesale  Grocery  Company  — 
Annual  Meeting. 

January  28th  —  Chicago,  Ill.  National 
Retailer-Owned  Grocers  Association. 


FARM  WAGES  UP 

The  Wage  Index  of  farm  labor  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  was  166  per  cent  of  the  1910-14 
average  compared  with  165  per  cent  on 
October  1st  and  124  per  cent  a  year 
earlier.  The  January  Index  is  the  high¬ 
est  since  1930. 


C.  L.  JONES  ELECTED  TO  CONTINENTAL 
BOARD 

Directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
January  14th,  elected  Charles  L.  Jones  of 
New  York  City  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  president  of 
The  Jones- Atkinson  Corporation,  was 
formerly  vice-president  and  a  director  of 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  resigning 
a  few  years  ago  after  forty  years  of 
service  here  and  abroad.  He  is  also  a 
director  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committees  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.  of  N.  Y.,  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  Bush  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  James  B.  Sipe  Paint  Co. 

SEED  BLUE  BOOK 

Rogers  Brothers  Seed  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  breeders  and  growers  of  seed  peas, 
beans  and  sweet  corn,  have  issued  their 
new  catalog  listing  and  describing  the 
various  varieties  offered.  Printed  in  its 
entirety  in  blue  it  will  veritably  serve 
as  a  “blue  book”  of  seed  needs  for  the 
canners  of  these  products. 
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0-1  CHANCES 


CANNED  TOMATO  PACK  IN  1941 


USDA  FOOD  PURCHASES 


A  group  of  important  changes  in  the 
sales  executive  personnel  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Smith  L.  Rairdon,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager. 

Clark  L.  Rodgers,  who  has  been  New 
York  branch  manager,  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  eastern  sales  manager  to 
succeed  the  late  Paul  Muller.  James  W. 
Colbert  of  New  York,  manager  of  the 
liquor  ware  and  wine  bottle  division  will 
succeed  Mr.  Rodgers  as  branch  manager 
there. 

R.  W.  Sterrett,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Branch,  will  take  over  the 
duties  of  branch  manager  there,  succeed¬ 
ing  J.  A.  Runnels  who  will  devote  his 
entire  time  to  his  duties  as  southern  sales 
manager. 

In  the  Toledo  office  R.  E.  Delaplane 
will  assume  the  duties  of  liquor  ware  and 
wine  bottle  division  manager  in  addition 
to  his  former  position  as  head  of  sales 
in  the  closure  and  plastics  division.  L.  S. 
Goodbody  will  be  Mr.  Delaplane’s  assis¬ 
tant  in  liquor  ware  sales  and  L.  G.  Phil- 
lipps  in  closure  and  plastic  sales. 

JAMES  H.  LANCRALL 

James  H.  Langrall,  44,  associated  with 
his  brothers  of  the  firm  of  J.  Langrall 
&  Brother,  Baltimore,  died  in  a  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  hospital  on  January  3rd. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Leander  Lang¬ 
rall  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Langrall.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Virginia  Satterfield  Lang¬ 
rall,  three  sons,  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters  survive. 

LORD-MOTT  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

The  Lord-Mott  Company,  Baltimore 
packers  of  “Old  Reliable”  brand  fruits, 
vegetables  and  oysters,  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Chicago  Convention  by  Roy 
E.  Roberts  and  George  S.  Clark,  who  will 
be  located  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  rooms 
1006  and  1008.  In  1941  the  company 
enjoyed  one  of  the  largest  and  best  years 
in  the  history  of  this  old  firm. 

LIMITS  GOODS  TO  STATE  USE 

All  canned  foods  and  other  products 
manufactured  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary  have  been  taken  out  of  com¬ 
petition  with  private  industry  by  limit¬ 
ing  them  strictly  for  the  use  of  State 
owned  institutions,  according  to  advice 
received  by  George  P.  Thompson,  Pi’esi- 
dent  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Orleans. 

GEORGIA  INCREASES  TOMATO  PLANT 
OUTPUT 

The  output  of  tomato  plants  in  Georgia 
this  year  has  been  increased  by  100  mil¬ 
lion  according  to  State  Entomologist  J.  H. 
Girardeau.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Georgia  already  supplies  more  than  half 
the  nation’s  tomato  plants  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  increase  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  is  necessary  to  keep  step  with 
the  tomato  canning  goal  set  for  1942, 
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Compiled  by  N.C.A.  Division  of  Statistics 

In  1941  the  canned  tomatoes  packed 
totaled  26,664,340  actual  cases  against 
25,231,877  cases  in  1940,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Association’s 
Division  of  Statistics.  Included  in  this 
total  are  20,261  cases  packed  in  glass. 

The  California  pack  of  6,283,021  cases 
includes  2,002,499  cases  of  Italian-type 
tomatoes  and  4,280,522  cases  of  regular 
type  tomatoes.  The  1940  pack  of  Italian- 
type  tomatoes  in  California  was  1,171,257 
cases  while  the  regular-type  tomato  pack 
was  4,072,746  cases  in  1940. 

The  following  table  presents  the  to¬ 
mato  pack  of  the  two  years  by  States: 


States 

1940 

Cases 

1941 

Cases 

New  York . 

.  697,315 

1,207,562 

Maryland  . 

.  5,265,857 

6,067,888 

Delaware  . 

.  212,712 

268,695 

New  Jersey . 

.  173,226 

132,916 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  608,277 

601,611 

Virginia  and 

West  Virginia... 

.  1,947,134 

1,896,585 

Ohio  . 

.  1,133,209 

1,399,931 

Indiana  . 

.  2,710,349 

3,752,683 

Tennessee  and 

Kentucky  . 

..  554,911 

400,943 

Arkansas  and 

Missouri  . 

.  3,647,222 

1,657,382 

Colorado  . 

.  244,413 

159,837 

Utah  . 

..  823,571 

932,949 

California  . 

..  5,244,003 

6,283,021 

Other  States . 

..  1,969,678 

1,902,337 

Total  . 

..25,231,877 

26,664,340 

TOMATO  JUICE  PACK 

The  pack  of  tomato  juice  for  1941, 
according  to  the  N.  C.  A.  Division  of 
Statistics,  amounted  to  19,046,257  cases 
of  all  size  cans  compared  with  the  1940 
pack  of  12,414,186  cases.  On  the  basis  of 
24/2s  the  1941  pack  amounts  to  23,390,- 
935  cases  compared  with  15,179,055  cases 
in  1940. 


PEA  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  canned  peas  January  1,  1942, 
amounted  to  2,629,677  cases  of  Alaskas 
and  5,970,816  cases  of  sweets.  These 
figures  compare  with  stocks  a  year  ago 
of  4,143,384  cases  of  Alaskas  and  7,452,- 
840  cases  of  sweets. 

Shipments  for  the  season  June  1,  1941, 
to  Januai-y  1,  1942,  were  8,725,033  cases 
of  Alaskas  and  13,222,201  cases  of 
sweets.  Shipments  for  the  season  June 
1,  1940,  to  January  1,  1941,  (last  season) 
were  7,038,848  cases  of  Alaskas  and 
9,453,818  cases  of  sweets. 

CORN  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  canned  corn  in  canners’ 
hands  January  1,  1942,  amounted  to  10,- 
588,253  cases  of  all  sizes  as  compared 
with  9,865,513  cases  January  1st,  1941. 
Shipments  for  the  season  August  1,  1941 
to  January  1,  1942  amounted  to  16,605,- 
262  cases.  For  the  same  period  of  1940- 
41,  9,291,953  cases  were  shipped. 


Purchases  for  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  included  14,522,232  pounds  of 
canned  Pork  Meat,  61,000  pounds  of  can¬ 
ned  Chicken,  45,000  pounds  of  canned 
Turkey,  1,121,750  cases  of  Evaporated 
Milk,  300,000  pounds  of  Dried  Peas,  1,- 
832,500  pounds  of  Dried  Pears  (pro¬ 
cessed),  3,111  boxes  of  Oranges  (for  pro- 
cessingK  10,626  boxes  of  fresh  Grape¬ 
fruit,  754  tons  of  Grapefruit  (for  juice), 
1,387  tons  of  Grapefruit  (for  segments). 

CALIFORNIA  PACK  STATISTICS 

Pack  statistics  for  the  entire  State  of 
California,  released  January  13th,  show¬ 
ed  the  fruit  pack  to  total  20,064,499  cases 
as  compared  with  15,065,259  cases  in 
1940,  and  the  largest  since  1937  when 
21,517,634  cases  of  fruits  were  produced. 

The  1941  vegetable  pack  for  California 
amounted  to  20,451,747  cases  of  all  sizes, 
as  compared  with  16,489,175  cases  in 
1940  and  15,999,349  cases  in  1937.  To¬ 
matoes  were  the  largest  single  item  in 
vegetables,  which  amounted  to  6,283,021 
cases. 

FROZEN  FOODS  HOLDINGS 

A  U.  S.  D.  A.  report  shows  holdings  of 
Frozen  Fruits  and  Vegetables  January 
1st  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
a  year  earlier  and  of  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  Total  holdings  of  Frozen  Fruits 
were  175,048,000  pounds  January  1st  this 
year  as  compared  with  142,544,000 
pounds  a  year  ago.  Stocks  of  Frozen 
Vegetables  were  92,566,000  pounds  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1942,  as  against  78,504,000 
pounds  January  1st,  1941. 

LEND-LEASE  FOOD  SHIPMENTS 

To  December  1st  more  than  2,650,000,- 
000  pounds  of  food  shipments  were  de¬ 
livered  to  the  British  Government  under 
Lend-Lease  sales  operations  started  last 
April  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $300,000,- 
000.  Deliveries  during  November  amount¬ 
ed  to  450,000,000  pounds  costing 
$50,000,000. 

ASK  RECORD  PRODUCTION  DRIED 
PEAS-BEANS 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  set  a  new  goal  of  665,000 
acres  to  be  planted  for  Dry  Peas  which, 
with  normal  yields,  should  result  in 
6,450,000  100-pound  bags  (field  run 
basis).  This  means  a  1942  crop  70  per 
cent  gi-eater  than  the  record-breaking 
supply  in  1941.  A  supply  of  20,400,000 
100-pound  bags  of  Dry  eatable  Beans  is 
expected  from  the  new  acreage  goal  of 
2,600,000  acres. 

PHILADELPHIA  BROKERS  ELECT 

Leslie  L.  Taylor,  Vice-President  of  T. 
A.  James  &  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Food  Brokers  Association.  William  T. 
Stewart  of  Robert  Stewart  &  Sons,  was 
elected  Vice-President. 
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With  the  added  demands  ofthe  Defense  program, 
the  Chicago  Convention  attains  an  importance 
far  in  excess  of  other  years.  Plant  capacities 
must  he  increased  to  carry  the  load.  Operations 
must  be  conducted  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
Quality  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

CRCO  will  be  at  the  Convention  fully  prepared 
to  discuss  canners’  defense  problems  and  suggest 
new  and  faster  methods  of  handling  the  1942  pack 


Canners  are  invited  to  make  the  CRCO  exhibit 
in  the  Machinery  Hall  Foyer  their  headquarters. 

liL's/iolm-/iuJer  Co., 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


me. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Ogden.  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co..  Tampa.  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls.  Canada 


RELATION  OF  1942  AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  TO 
VEGETABLES  FOR  CANNING 

The  following  statement  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  order  that  growers 
and  canners  may  have  a  clear  picture  of 
the  relation  of  the  1942  AAA  program 
to  the  1942  production  goals  for  certain 
vegetables  for  canning. 

The  following  outlines  and  highlights 
the  principal  differences  between  the  1941 
and  the  1942  programs  as  related  spe¬ 
cifically  to  commercial  vegetables. 

Soil-Depleting  Classification  for 
Vegetables 

1941  Program:  In  the  original  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  1941  program,  all 
vegetables  were  considered  as  soil-deplet¬ 
ing.  After  the  April  3rd  announcement 
requesting  sharp  increases  in  certain 


vegetables  for  canning,  changes  in  the 
program  were  made  which  exempted 
these  particular  vegetables  for  canning 
from  the  soil-depleting  classification. 

1942  Program:  In  the  1942  program, 
since  there  are  no  soil-depleting  allot¬ 
ments  applicable  to  vegetables  of  any 
kind,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
specific  vegetable  crops  are  classified  as 
soil-depleting  is  not  applicable. 

Acreage  Allotments 

1941  Program:  In  many  areas,  in  1941, 
there  were  commercial  vegetable  allot¬ 
ments  and  in  other  areas  total  soil-deplet¬ 
ing  allotments.  After  April  3,  certain 
exceptions  were  made  which  removed 
any  acreage  restrictions  on  the  canning 
vegetables  for  which  acreage  increases 
had  been  requested. 

1942  Program:  This  year  there  are  no 
commercial  vegetable  or  total  soil-deplet¬ 
ing  allotments  anywhere  in  the  country. 


Minimum  Conserving  Requirements 

1941  Program:  Last  year  there  were 
four  different  minimum  conserving  plans 
which  were  used  in  various  areas  in 
which  there  were  no  total  soil-depleting 
allotments.  Compliance  with  these  plans 
was  one  of  the  requirements  for  full  pay¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  special  crop 
allotments. 

1942  Program :  Since  there  are  no  total 
soil-depleting  allotments  anywhere  in  the 
country  in  1942,  the  minimum  conserving 
plan  approach  has  been  made  applicable 
in  all  areas. 

N.C.A.  Information  'Letter 

PLAN  GEORGIA  COOP 

J.  J.  Brown,  Cy  Bullock  and  Ross 
Harris  are  looking  into  arrangements 
for  tbe  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
canning  plant  at  Manchester,  Georgia. 
Approximately  $60,000  is  expected  to  be 
expended  on  the  project. 
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WHEN  THE  SUN  SHINES  AGAIN 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IN  parts  of  the  country  where  long  rainy  seasons  are 
the  rule,  once  in  a  while  the  sun  strikes  through 
the  clouds  while  all  is  dark  and  gloomy.  Almost  at 
once  folks  perk  up,  smiles  are  seen  on  many  faces, 
and  no  matter  if  the  sun  soon  is  hidden  again  we  all 
feel  a  lot  better  for  a  long  time.  Since  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  I  am  afraid  for  many  many  weeks  and  possibly 
months  to  come,  we  will  all  look  for  the  sun  of  victory 
to  shine  through  the  ^louds  of  war  and  will  be  cheered 
accordingly  whenever  we  feel  our  cause  is  gaining 
ground.  In  the  meantime,  we  ought  to  seek  for  relief 
whenever  we  can  find  it  in  order  that  sane  and  orderly 
thinking  will  not  become  a  lost  art. 

No  one  will  question  the  need  for  all-out  production, 
none  will  worry  over  the  temporary  banishment  of 
one  food  and  another  from  those  available  on  shelves 
of  retail  stores  after  the  present  stocks  are  gone.  After 
the  war  is  won  and  the  boys  come  marching  home  will 
be  time  enough  to  start  again  to  cater  to  the  finicky 
demands  of  jaded  appetites.  Then  we  can  again  ex¬ 
periment  in  packing  this  and  that  to  say  nothing  of 
again  supplying  the  housewife  with  foods  she  has 
learned  to  depend  on  and  the  packing  of  which  has 
made  many  of  us  a  good  livelihood. 

Some  practices  of  peace-time  canning  ought  to  be 
treasured,  some  things  just  transpiring  now  ought  to 
be  seized  on  and  made  ours  for  always.  The  finding 
of  such  things  are  bright  spots  in  otherwise  drab  days. 
For  instance,  when  we  find  a  label  that  uses  a  phrase¬ 
ology  that  is  noteworthy,  we  ought  to  remember  it  in 
every  sharp  detail.  We  should  make  copious  notes  and 
as  fast  as  possible,  use  the  wording  on  our  labels  even 
in  war  times.  Because  we  feel  our  entire  production 
will  be  sold  profitably  for  the  duration  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  retain  refine¬ 
ments  in  labeling  and  distribution  that  will  make  our 
jobs  easier  in  peace  times  to  come. 


EAU  CLAIRE’S  EXCELLENT  LABEL 

The  Eau  Claire  Packing  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Michi¬ 
gan,  certainly  rate  five  bells  for  the  expression  of  a 
thought  on  their  labels  that  will  some  day  mean  many 
increased  sales  to  all  of  us  who  will  remember  and  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  this  company  when  we  are  revising 
our  labels,  especially  if  we  print  recipes  for  the  use 
of  our  products  and  print  them  on  our  labels.  The 
label  on  their  2  Vz  size  can  of  Michigan  Lombard  Purple 
Plums  is  a  good  label  from  many  standpoints.  The 
product  vignette  is  well  worked  out,  the  product  des- 
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ignation  is  outstanding,  the  label  is  not  crowded  with 
printed  matter  but  still,  tells  a  story  we  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  put  over. 

Taking  up  the  reverse  of  the  label  is  the  following 
recipe :  “A  well  balanced  meal.”  “Pinwheel  meat  rolls 
with  *  tomato  sauce.  *  Corn  on  the  cob.  Butter. 
Cucumbers  with  sour  cream  dressing.  *  Purple  plums. 
Whipped  cream.  Beverage.  “Chill  purple  plums  thor¬ 
oughly.  Serve  3  or  4  to  each  person  and  top  with  a 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream  to  which  a  dash  of  nutmeg 
has  been  added.  *  Use  canned  foods.”  Do  you  get  it? 
Others  may  have  done  this  before  but  I  have  looked 
carefully  at  many,  many  labels  on  canned  foods  and 
the  recipes  on  them,  and  not  until  today  have  I  seen 
such  an  intelligent  boost  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 
as  we  see  on  this  label.  Here  are  two  canned  foods 
probably  not  packed  by  the  Eau  Claire  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  but  which  are  drawn  into  the  picture  of  a  well- 
balanced  meal.  Even  if  they  are  products  of  this  good 
firm  not  many  canners,  so  far,  have  been  this  explicit 
when  setting  up  an  addition  to  a  menu.  More  power 
to  them! 

It’s  the  seizing  of  such  ideas  as  we  see  expressed  on 
this  label  to  which  I  refer  when  I  say  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  sane  and  orderly  thinking  during  the  emergency. 
Let’s  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  to  the  good 
things  and  apt  actions  in  our  business  that  are  hap¬ 
pening  every  day.  Our  days  of  darkness  may  come, 
we  may  even  be  experiencing  them  now,  but  we  cannot 
be  excused  from  an  honest  attempt  to  better  prepare 
ourselves  now  and  daily  for  the  strenuous  times  com¬ 
ing  some  day  when  the  war  is  over.  The  admonition 
to  “use  canned  foods”  is  one  that  will  always  be  time¬ 
ly,  it’s  one  that  competitors  use  daily  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  of  frozen  or  dehydrated  foods.  We  ought  to 
take  more  pride  in  our  packs,  we  ought  to  never  lose 
any  opportunity  to  further  the  sale  of  foods  in  tin. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  BRAND  IDENTITY 

Incidentally,  from  necessity  we  will  see  one  food 
after  another  packed  soon  in  containers  that  will  be 
new  to  the  products.  Necessity  being  the  mother  of 
invention  we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  weird  and 
fantastic  containers  for  familiar  foods.  Let’s  not  for¬ 
get  that  we  started  building  a  volume  business  by 
selling  goods  in  tin,  and  that  when  it  is  available  it’s 
still  a  pretty  good  material  for  the  transport  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  foods.  Lack 
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of  shipping  space,  dangers  of  transportation,  many 
other  considerations  will  influence  our  decisions  when 
we  are  urged  to  continue  packing  under  difficulties. 
For  instance,  powdered  milk  may  take  the  place  of 
evaporated  milk  or  condensed  milk.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  who  will  not  have  to  fight  as  we  have  never  fought 
before  to  preserve  our  brand  identity  right  now  in 
1942  instead  of  having  our  bumper  packs  taken  off 
our  hands  at  attractive  prices. 

We  are  not  all  going  to  be  able  to  do  even  an  effective 
little  bit  toward  winning  the  war  and  peace  in  a  spec¬ 
tacular  fashion  except  by  keeping  our  head  level  and 
feet  dry.  The  single,  most  effective  way  in  which  to 
do  this  lies  in  our  doing  every  day  the  best  we  know 
how  to  make  a  pack  that  will  be  one  hundred  per  cent 
a  quality  pack.  And  by  labeling  our  production  in  such 
a  way  housewives  will  be  encouraged  to  buy  our  goods 
again  and  again.  I  like  especially  the  admonition  to 
“use  more  canned  foods”  when  another  packer  or  two 
are  drawn  into  the  picture  and  some  possible  business 
created  for  them.  Not  every  canner  is  qualified  by 
training  to  realize  when  someone  has  blazed  a  trail 
for  them  but  enough  are  live  enough  so  that  if  you 
wish,  you  ought  to  draw  a  few  to  you  with  common 
interests. 


SUGGEST  COMBINATIONS  FOR  YOUR  PRODUCT 

I  mean  by  that  only  this:  If  you  have  a  neighbor 
who  covers  approximately  the  same  territory  you 
cover,  find  out  if  he  packs  some  foods  that  might  sup¬ 
plement  yours  on  the  average  table.  For  instance, 
corn  flakes  and  prunes  complement  one  another  on  the 
breakfast  table.  So  far  the  representatives  of  each 
work  together  as  far  as  they  can.  But  no  widespread 
effort  has  been  made  by  either  to  make  mention  so 
far  of  a  product  that  in  a  sense  is  competitive.  This 
may  be  arranged  by  local  representatives  and  common 
literature  and  store  material  used  in  acquainting  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  two  products.  One  may  go  even  fur¬ 
ther  if  they  wish  and  hope  that  some  day  we  will  all 
trust  one  another  sufficiently  so  that  we  will  not  re¬ 
quire  one  canner  to  avoid  others  while  at  the  big 
Convention  or  while  meeting  on  common  ground  every¬ 
where.  This  day  will  have  to  come  and  when  it  does 


we  will  advertise  in  our  sales  literature  and  newspaper 
ads  as  well  that  so  and  so’s  bacon  is  the  bacon  used  in 
our  canned  pork  and  beans.  (We  expect  we  have  se¬ 
lected  a  poor  example  at  first  but  you  know  what  we 
mean. )  Many  a  cracker  baker  ought  to  be  well  pleased 
to  print  a  recipe  for  the  use  of  his  crackers  in  the 
combination  with  some  one’s  canned  corn  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  delicious  baked  dishes  combining  these  two  in¬ 
gredients.  And  the  brand  name  of  your  corn  might 
just  as  well  be  used  as  not.  That  is,  of  course,  if  your 
brand  has  comparable  distribution. 

You  may  argue  that  canned  foods  will  be  used 
whether  or  no  by  all  those  able  to  get  them  and  pay 
for  them  during  the  weeks  and  months  to  come  but  this 
is  not  enough  as  I  have  pointed  out.  You  must  build 
now  a  solid  consumer  demand  foundation  for  the  days 
when  dozens  and  even  hundreds  of  others  will  be 
shooting  the  works  to  get  some  of  the  business  that 
rightfully  ought  to  be  yours  for  always.  Unselfish¬ 
ness  in  giving  others  a  break  will  help  you  to  secure 
a  demand  that  will  be  hard  to  overcome.  Service  as 
expressed  on  your  labels  will  also  help  you  retain  the 
dealer  support  and  cooperation  you  will  have  to  have 
some  day.  Licensing  of  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  is  just  around  the  corner,  make  the  necessary 
restrictions  of  such  a  program  less  binding  by  giving 
a  bit  here  and  taking  a  bit  there.  Every  fellow  can¬ 
ner  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  business,  help  him 
to  get  it  by  means  of  your  unselfish  actions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  and  you’ll  pass  lightly  over  the  war  time  period 
and  its  burdens. 

Certainly,  if  you  are  bothered  in  your  attempts  to 
do  this,  remember  the  label  on  the  can  of  purple  plums 
and  its  accompanying  recipe.  Urge  the  reader  to  “use 
canned  foods.”  If  you  are  unwilling  to  make  an  exact 
copy  of  this  legend  vary  it  a  little  by  saying  “use 
canned  foods  for  economy”  or  “use  canned  foods  for 

your  health’s  sake”  or  even,  “in  this  can  of -  all 

the  vitamins  of  the  contents  of  the  can  are  unim¬ 
paired.”  In  some  way  or  another,  even  if  you  are  over¬ 
sold,  still  remember  to  promote  the  sale  of  your  canned 
foods  first  and  the  sale  of  all  canned  foods  in  the  next 
stanza!  The  increased  sales  and  good  will  received 
from  such  unselfish  an  action  on  your  part  will  help 
maintain  your  trade  position  or  improve  it  for  a  long, 
long  time  1 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tjhhe  lUKiritnnEio  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SI  LKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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b  e  RUI  N  CMAPM^^ 


COMPLETE 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


PLANT 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 


'  Certified 


TOMATO  SEED 


which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


Before  even  being  entered  for  certification 
in  Pennsylvania,  stock  seed  from  carefully 
selected  and  staked  plants  must  be  saved 
the  year  previous  to  certification.  Landreth 
stock  seed  is  saved  from  carefully  staked 
plants  at  least  TWO  YEARS  previous  to  cer¬ 
tification  and  is  proved  by  test  a  year  in 
advance.  Insure  maximum  yield  and  a 
quality  pack  with  Landreth's  certified  strains 
specially  bred  for  canners. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


BRISTOL,  PA. 


AND  BALANCED  WITH  YOUR 

HIGH  SPEED  LINE 

The  Berlin  Chapman  Screw  Type  Finisher  or  Ex¬ 
tractor  is  particularly  adaptable  to  citrus  juices, 
tomato  juice,  purees,  light  pastes,  etc.  Adjustment 
is  simple,  by  the  hand  wheel  shown  on  the  end.  All 
Stainless  Steel  or  Monel  Metal  where  parts  contact 
food,  depending  on  the  foods  handled. 

All  welded  stainless  steel  construction,  with  no 
porous  castings  used. 

Direct  motor  or  belt  drive.  F or  variable  speeds,  a 
motor  driven  belt  drive  can  be  had.  Screens  may 
be  had  with  any  practical  size  holes. 

2  sizes:  7  inches,  capacity  15  to  25  gal.  per  minute. 
9  inches,  capacity  30  to  40  gal.  per  minute.  Capaci¬ 
ties  are  sufficient  for  complete  lines  and  the  large 
size  is  balanced  with  your  high  speed  line. 

Write,  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

SCREW  TYPE  FINISHER 
OR  EXTRACTOR 


H 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

File  Lists  of  Surplus  Goods  with  the  CHQ — 
Crop  Prices  Will  Soon  be  Named — Prices 
Moderate  in  Comparison  with  Last  War — 
Drive  for  Dried  Peas — Pineapple  Forced  to 
Advance — In  Strong  Position 

YOUR  CALL — The  Government  is 
asking  holders  of  surplus  canned 
foods  to  file  with  it  a  list  of  such 
holdings,  because  it  is  still  in  need 
of  many  such  goods.  Make  out 
your  list  and  send  it  to  Chicago 
Quartermaster  Department,  1819 
W.  Pershing  Road,  Chicago.  De¬ 
scribe  the  number  of  cases,  size  of 
cans,  quality  and  all  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  will  make  the  offer  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  not  require  further  in¬ 
quiry  and  subsequent  delay.  This 
will  assist  them  by  permitting  them 
to  send  buying  squads  to  examine 
the  goods,  and  take  or  feject  them, 
at  the  price  agreed  upon,  instead  of 
hunting  around  to  discover  the 
goods.  This  will  be  doing  your  part 
in  real  earnest,  and  at  some  profit 
to  yourself. 

As  rapid  progress  as  could  be 
expected  is  being  made  by  the 
USDA  in  arriving  at  proper  prices 
to  be  paid  growers  for  canning 
crops,  and  these  are  expected  any 
day.  While  we  know  you  might 
like  to  close  up  your  contracts  and 
have  that  important  matter  settled, 
a  few  days  can  make  no  difference. 
Here  again  cooperation  will  put 
you  in  the  right  light  with  this  war 
effort.  Production,  as  represented 
in  preparations  for  the  1942  crops, 
far  outweighs  selling  right  now,  as 
you  know.  In  other  words  it  has 
pushed  the  usual  market  considera¬ 
tions  almost  out  of  the  picture. 
And  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  too. 
It  is  that  prices  on  canned  foods, 
generally,  are  slowly  but  surely  ad¬ 
vancing  and  therefore  there  need 
be  no  worry  about  selling  remain¬ 
ing  stocks  or  that  prices  later  may 
be  lower.  Even  so  prices  are  not 
at  profiteering  levels,  costs  and 
holding  expenses  considered ;  in 
fact  in  view  of  the  25  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  consumer  demand  over 
last  year  at  this  time,  these  prices 


are  most  moderate.  Compared 
with  market  actions  in  the  first 
world  war,  when  such  conditions 
were  not  nearly  as  strong  in  the 
market  as  they  are  today,  these 
prices  are  remarkably  low.  But 
there  was  no  glory  in  those  World 
War  I  prices,  for  anyone,  sellers, 
distributors,  or  for  the  Government 
Food  Control  Board  of  that  time, 
and  we  hope  such  conditions  will 
never  return  in  this  war,  and  we 
do  not  believe  they  will. 

In  line  with  this  acreage  con¬ 
tracting  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  USDA  is  asking  for  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  acreage  in¬ 
tended  for  dried  peas,  in  fact  a  70 
per  cent  increase,  calling  for  665,- 
000  acres,  which  a  normal  yield 
would  produce  6,450,000  bags  of 
100  pounds  each.  Pea  canners  and 
growers  might  well  take  this  into 
their  consideration,  and  remember 
it,  should  the  season  cause  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  acreage  to  get 
ahead  of  them.  There  will  be  a 
good  market  for  such  crops  forced 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Put 
that  in  your  note  book ! 

If  there  is  a  feature  to  this 
week’s  market  it  is,  possibly,  that 
the  pineapple  canners  have  finally 
taken  action  on  their  unfortunate 
position.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
good  proportion  of  their  pack  had 
been  shipped  to  the  mainland  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  but  the  outlook 
for  the  balance  was  gloomy,  and 
the  market  worried  about  going 
without  this  greatly  wanted  canned 
food  supply.  Even  if  we  knew  that 
they  were  making  shipments  from 
Hawaii  we  would  not  say  so,  but 
everyone  knows  that  insurance 
rates  on  such  shipments  have 
mounted,  and  that  other  costs  have 
likewise  run  up  rapidly.  So  it  is 
not  surprising  to  see,  this  week, 
one  of  the  first  price  advances  in 
this  popular  product  in  a  long,  long 
while.  These  good  canners,  and 
equally  good  merchandisers,  con¬ 
stantly  showed  the  foresight  to  hold 
prices  steady  and  so  allow  con¬ 
sumption  to  increase  to  a  point 
more  than  doubling  earlier  outputs ; 
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in  other  words  they  could  resist  the 
temptation  to  grab  off  a  big  profit 
one  year,  and  then  wait  three  years 
for  lost  consumption  to  again  catch 
up.  Many  canners  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts  might  learn  this  valuable  les¬ 
son  to  their  own  advantage,  or  at 
least  to  the  advantage  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Now,  however,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  advance  the  prices  on 
pineapple  an  average  of  20  per 
cent,  and  on  juice  just  about  7  per 
cent,  and  all  the  world  understands 
the  reasons. 

THE  MARKET  —  For  your  own 
sake  we  once  more  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  knowing  the  source 
of  your  market,  and  prices,  infor¬ 
mation.  You  have  seen  market  re¬ 
ports,  and  prices,  that  are  lower 
than  those  we  quote,  and  under  any 
other  circumstance  they  would  be 
used  as  a  club  to  beat  down  your 
asking  price.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
ports  and  prices,  at  least,  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  buyers’  agents  or  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  buyers,  and  are  put 
2V2C  to  5c  below  the  market  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  some  unwary  can- 
ner  to  let  goods  go  at  such  prices. 
And  they  really  catch  some  fish 
with  this  bait.  When  such  prices 
are  urged  on  you,  demand  the  name 
of  the  price-reporter  or  refuse  to 
regard  the  price;  but  using  the 
brains  the  Lord  gave  you  ought  to 
help  you  to  discover  the  genuine 
from  the  false.  We  can  be  wrong 
in  our  prices,  because  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  thinking  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  men  who  make  up 
our  industry,  but  at  least  you  can 
know  that  we  have  never  bought 
or  sold  any  canned  foods,  never 
have  collected  a  penny  commission 
nor  received  any  other  form  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  so  we  are  unbiased  and 
uninfluenced  in  this  hardest  job 
any  publisher  can  perform,  though 
it  be  the  industry’s  most  important 
feature.  Be  your  age :  commissions 
are  collected  only  on  sales  made. 
Is  it  easier  to  sell  at  prices  a  little 
below  the  market,  at  or  above  the 
market  ? 

The  canned  foods  market  is  in 
very  strong  position.  Every  item 
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in  it  is  strong,  and  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  anjrthing  worth  buy¬ 
ing  ;  the  job  is  to  find  a  seller.  To¬ 
matoes  and  peas  are  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Government  announced 
prices  on  1942  packed  peas  and 
tomatoes,  but  the  consumer  is  set¬ 
ting  up  such  a  din  for  all  manner 
of  canned  foods — and  some  unau¬ 
thorized  publicists  are  helping  to¬ 
wards  a  runaway  market  by  hint¬ 
ing  that  many  canned  foods  will 
not  be  allowed  to  use  tin  cans 
(don’t  believe  it)  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  apparently,  to  advance  prices 
to  hold  down  this  demand.  You  are 
sitting  pretty.  Market  prices  and 
market  conditions  elsewhere  follow. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Prices  Edging  Up — ^The  Can  Size  Problem — 
Tomatoes  Very  Strong — Peas  Moving  Also — 
The  Small  Holdings  of  Beans — Kraut 
Stronger — Citrus  to  Move  Up  in  Price — 
Fruits  in  Strong  Position 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  January  23,  1942. 

SITUATION  —  All  descriptions  of 
canned  foods  are  strong  this  week 
and  new  developments  have  made 
for  considerable  caution  on  part  of 
the  industry  as  far  as  quoting  fu¬ 
tures  is  concerned.  Spot  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  meantime  are  still  edg¬ 
ing  up  to  higher  levels,  with  the 
Tri-States  and  New  York  markets 
appearing  to  take  the  initiative  in 
this  respect.  Among  the  many 
problems  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the 
canners  by  this  war,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  come  in  for  plenty  of 
discussion  at  Chicago,  is  the  one 
of  containers.  Sizes  will  probably 
have  to  be  cut  down  in  rather 
drastic  fashion  under  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  program,  and  some  of  the 
small  sizes  as  well  as  the  so-called 
off  sizes  may  have  to  face  elimina¬ 
tion. 

In  addition,  there  are  special 
problems  for  certain  divisions  of 
the  industry.  The  sugar  situation 
for  one  thing  may  force  the  grape¬ 
fruit  products  companies  this  year 
to  divert  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  output  into  the  unsweetened 
classification.  The  Government 
has  been  buying  quite  actively  in 


grapefruit  products  as  it  has  in 
vegetables. 

TOMATOES  —  standard  tomatoes 
were  strongly  held  at  971/1  cents 
for  No.  2s  in  the  Tri-States  market 
this  week,  and  strong  prices  were 
named  elsewhere  for  this  product 
which  is  rapidly  moving  up  to  the 
Government’s  ideas  on  future 
standard  tomatoes.  A  Maryland 
factory  quoted  a  buyer  the  follow¬ 
ing:  No.  Is,  61  cents;  No.  2s,  971/^ 
cents;  No.  2y2S,  $1,311/2  to  $1,321/0, 
and  No.  10s,  $4.65.  New  York  State 
tomatoes  were  offered  this  week  as 
follows:  No.  2  tins,  extra  stand¬ 
ard,  $1.00;  No.  2Vos,  $1.35;  No. 
10s,  $4.75.  New  York  State  to¬ 
mato  juice  was  offered  at  these 
levels:  18-ounce,  80  cents;  20- 
ounce,  85  cents ;  24-ounce,  90  cents ; 
46-ounce,  $1.75;  No.  10s  $3.25. 

PEAS — It  was  noted  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  standard  peas  moved  a  bit 
higher  toward  the  official  support¬ 
ing  level,  which  is  $1.10  on  the  new 
pack.  One  of  the  unusual  happen¬ 
ings  in  this  line  as  far  as  spots  are 
concerned  is  that  Wisconsin  is 
quoting  standard  4-sieve  Alaskas  in 
No.  2  tins  at  $1.05,  factory,  while 
holding  5-sieve  sweets  at  $1.15  or 
higher.  A  prominent  Wisconsin 
packer  notified  New  York  sales 
representatives  during  the  week 
that  he  could  accept  no  future  busi¬ 
ness  on  peas,  even  on  an  s.  a.  p. 
basis  at  the  convention,  pending 
definite  information  of  Govern¬ 
ment  requirements. 

CORN — Firm  prices  were  in  evi¬ 
dence  for  all  descriptions.  Whole 
kernel  shoe  peg  was  offered  to  the 
distributing  trade  this  week  at 
$1.15  for  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BEANS  —  New  York  offerings 
were  deemed  of  interest  at  this 
time  because  of  quantities  available 
rather  than  the  price.  Refugees 
were  listed  as  follows:  90  cases 
extra  standard  4-sieve  cut  beans, 
$1.40,  factory;  300  cases  fancy  cut 
4-sieve,  $1.55;  300  cases  fancy 
whole,  3-sieve,  $2;  88  cases  extra 
standard  short  cut  refugees,  $1.35. 
The  offerings  on  wax  beans  were  as 
follows:  75  cases  fancy  5-sieve  cut 
wax,  $1.40 ;  25  cases  whole  wax,  2- 
sieve,  $2.10;  500  cases  fancy  whole 
refugees,  1-sieve,  $2.45;  1,000 


cases  fancy  whole  refugees,  2-sieve, 
$2,  factory. 

SAUERKRAUT — There  is  increas¬ 
ing  talk  in  the  trade  of  an  advance 
in  the  market  to  95  cents,  at  the 
factory,  for  No.  2y2S,  although  it 
appears  that  the  market  is  mostly 
90  cents  with  reports  of  business 
available  under  that  level. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — After  a  period 
of  uncertain  price  movements  the 
canned  citrus  market  appears  to  be 
entering  upon  an  upward  cycle. 
Some  of  the  developments  affecting 
the  canned  products  are  high  sugar 
costs,  labor  rate  adjustments,  lower 
prices  in  the  orchards,  and  uncer¬ 
tain  Government  buying.  Oranges, 
however,  are  still  considered  on  the 
easy  side  and  further  price  adjust¬ 
ments  would  not  be  surprising.  On 
the  other  hand  a  stronger  tone  is 
displayed  by  grapefruit.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  had  a  large  quantity 
processed  in  Florida  for  segments 
and  marmalade,  which  is  expected 
to  eventually  find  its  way  to  Great 
Britain.  Federal  representatives 
also  have  been  in  the  Texas  market 
for  juice  in  large  volume,  and  some 
reports  state  that  this  buying  alone 
has  kept  all  the  canners  there  busy. 
California  Packing  Corporation 
announced  tentative  opening  prices 
on  Florida  grapefruit  and  grape¬ 
fruit  juice.  Del  Monte  grapefruit 
is  placed  at  $1.12y2  for  No.  2s,  the 
sweetened  juice,  in  No.  2s,  at  82 V2 
cents,  and  unsweetened  juice  at  80 
cents,  same  size,  f.  0.  b.  car  or  dock, 
Tampa. 

APPLE  PRODUCTS  —  New  York 
State  applesauce  is  firm  on  the 
basis  of  90  cents  for  No.  2s,  and 
$4.10  for  No.  10s.  New  York  fancy 
sliced  apples,  6-pound  cut-out,  are 
named  at  $4.75,  the  5-pound  at 
$4.50,  factory. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — Not  general¬ 
ly  noticed  in  the  present  quiet  mar¬ 
ket  for  canned  fruits  is  that  some 
packers  in  California  are  disposed 
to  hold  remaining  supplies  of  fruit 
cocktail  and  cling  peaches  at  ad¬ 
vances  of  5  cents  a  dozen  over  pre¬ 
vious  levels.  The  trade  is  showing 
much  confidence  and  feels  that 
higher  prices  can  only  stimulate 
larger  production  to  meet  the 
heavy  domestic  and  export  de¬ 
mands  that  lie  ahead. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

Ready  For  the  Conventions — Vegetables 
Working  Higher — Standard  Tomatoes  Hit 
Dollar  Mark — Pea  Orders  Difficult  to  Fill — 
Demand  For  Better  Grades  of  Corn — Big 
Beet  Pack  Cleaning  Up  —  Valley  Canners 
“Sitting  Tight”  on  Citrus  —  Apples  Strong 
— Pineapple  Price  Rise — ^The  Food  Broker 

By  “Illinois’’ 

Chicago,  January  22,  1942. 

THE  CONVENTION — This  weekly 
report  is  being  filed  Thursday,  the 
22nd,  which  date  as  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  knows,  is  just  two  days 
before  the  start  of  the  1942  Annual 
Convention. 

The  advertising  crew  that  pre¬ 
cedes  the  arrival  of  the  greatest 
show  on  earth,  has  come  and  gone. 
It  apparently  did  a  good  job  as  the 
ballyhoo  started  early  and  despite 
rumors  that  the  show  was  going  to 
be  side-tracked,  the  populace  is  ex¬ 
cited.  They  are  in  fact,  ready  to 
storm  the  stile-gates  and  to  view 
the  GREATEST— GRANDEST- 
MOST  STUPENDOUS— ELABO¬ 
RATE— SCIENTILLATING— col¬ 
lection  of  talent — in  the  combined 
SHOW  OF  ALL  SHOWS. 

The  “big  top”  is  being  erected; 
the  big  parade  with  its  spectacular 
features  and  with  its  due  heraldry 
— has  begun.  Hurry  —  hurry  — 
don’t  crowd — have  your  tickets 
ready — you’ll  all  get  in. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Steady  now, 
Mr.  Reader,  after  the  above,  let’s 
get  down  to  earth  and — talk  about 
the  situation  as  presented  today. 

The  entire  canned  food  market 
continues  to  show  evidence  of  a 
stronger  undertone  with  each  re¬ 
curring  week.  Vegetables  seem  to 
be  working  toward  higher  levels, 
while  fruits  are  more  or  less  sta¬ 
tionary,  except  some  items  like 
apples  and  a  few  other  numbers 
that  are  in  scant  supply,  if  not  in¬ 
deed  unobtainable. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  fast 
approaching  the  basis  at  which  the 
Government  has  stated  it  will  con¬ 
tract  out  of  the  1942  packing.  Sales 
have  been  made  in  Indiana  and 
surrounding  states  during  the  week 
under  review  at  the  following 


prices:  No.  2  tin  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  $1.00  factory;  No.  21/2  tin 
standard  tomatoes,  $1.30  factory; 
No.  2l^  tin  extra  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  $1.45  factory;  No.  10  tin  ex¬ 
tra  standard  tomatoes,  $5.50  fac¬ 
tory.  There  seems  to  be  an  utter 
lack  of  supply  of  No.  10  standards 
and  the  demand  has  been  broad 
and  wide. 

One  prominent  factor  stated  that 
— as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his 
canners  and  all  others  that  he  knew 
of,  were  cleaned  up  and  he  won¬ 
dered  what  the  civilian  trade  would 
be  doing  for  tomatoes  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring. 

PEAS  —  Heavy  December  ship¬ 
ments  further  depleted  canners’ 
stocks,  until  now  it  is  more  than 
difficult  for  brokers  to  fill  orders 
they  are  daily  receiving. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
No.  2  tin  standard  Wisconsin  No. 

4  sieve  Alaskas  were  available  at 
$1.00  factory,  but  today  $1.10 
seems  to  be  the  bottom. 

No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin  peas  are 
in  scant  supply  and  trading  on 
these  sizes  is  per  force  limited. 

1942  plans  are  awaiting  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  various  conferences, 
meetings,  etc.,  at  the  convention 
this  coming  week. 

CORN  —  With  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  white  corn  now  firm 
at  90  cents  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point 
in  the  middleswestern  states,  the 
trade  are  looking  to  better  grades, 
like  extra  standard  and  fancy  but 
find  these  tightly  held  and  few  lots 
available. 

A  demand  has  been  noted  for  No. 
2  fancy  as  well  as  No.  10  tin  fancy 
cream  style  country  gentleman 
corn.  At  the  last  report  that  de¬ 
mand  was  unsatisfied. 

Corn  canners  are  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  by  the  price  that  pea  can¬ 
ners  will  pay  their  growers  over 
that  of  last  year  and  as  a  result, 
feel  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
tract  sufficient  corn  acreage.  Peas 
seem  to  be  a  real  competitor  in  that 
respect. 

BEETS — Yes,  there  was  a  large 
pack  in  1941  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
anything.  Canners  fortunate  in 
having  surplus  over  future  commit¬ 
ments,  are  not  having  any  difficulty 


in  cleaning  up  their  holdings  and  at 
prices  ranging  from  10  to  15  cents 
higher  than  1941  opening. 

As  reported  in  this  column.  No. 
21/4  and  No.  10  cut  beets  are  un¬ 
available.  No.  2  tin  and  No.  21/2 
whole  beets  have  sold  well  during 
the  past  few  days.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  canned  food  line, 
beets  are  destined  to  be  cleaned  up 
at  an  early  date. 

ASPARAGUS — The  market  is  quiet. 
What  few  lots  are  available,  are 
held  at  price  levels  that  the  trade 
shy  away  from. 

SPINACH — Reports  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  for  1942  have 
somewhat  “scared”  a  few  buyers, 
but  in  the  meanwhile,  liberal  s.  a.  p. 
business  has  been  booked  with 
those  canners  who  in  the  past  have 
always  delivered  quality  and  taken 
care  of  their  customers. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  The  market  on 
this  vegetable  has  strengthened 
and  some  say  due  largely  to  the 
rumor  that  tin  cans  might  not  be 
available  for  kraut  packing  later 
in  the  year.  Prices  on  No.  21/^ 
fancy  kraut  range  from  85  cents 
to  90  cents  factory  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  states,  with  No.  10  tins  at  $2.75 
to  $3.00. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Rio  Grande 
Valley  canners  in  Texas  are  “sit¬ 
ting  tight”  and  one  does  not  hear 
of  the  lower  prices  that  ruled  a 
short  time  ago.  No.  2  fancy  un¬ 
sweetened  grapefruit  juice  is 
quoted  at  65  cents  to  67  cents 
factory.  Business  has  slowed  up 
some  on  the  product. 

Early  pack  orange  juice  and 
blended  juice  has  sold  better  out 
of  Florida.  Some  segment  business 
is  going  on  at  $1.05  to  $1.10 
Florida.  The  market  is  in  good 
shape  and  everyone  seems  to  think 
that  it’s  only  a  question  of  time 
before  higher  levels  will  rule. 

APPLES — APPLESAUCE — As  a  rule, 
both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
sauce  canners  are  carrying  heavy 
stocks  at  this  season,  but  reports 
from  those  sections  are  that  with 
a  continued  demand  like  that  of  the 
past  two  months  their  present 
stocks  will  be  depleted  in  a  short 
time.  The  market  is  very  strong 
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on  both  No.  10  apples  as  well  as  all 
sizes  of  applesauce. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Hawaiian  canners 
named  new  prices  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  that  averaged  some  35 
cents  dozen  higher  on  No.  214  tins 
and  $1.50  on  No.  10  tins.  Sales  are 
being  made  but  subject  to  war 
clauses  and  if  and  when  and  how 
shipments  can  be  affected. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Peaches, 
fruit  cocktail,  apricots,  pears — are 
unchanged.  The  local  trade  are 
waiting  personal  interviews  with 
California  canners  who,  from  every 
indication  will  be  here  in  numbers 
during  the  coming  ten  days. 

FISH — The  supply  of  salmon  has 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Outside  of  No.  1  tall 
pinks  and  a  few  No.  1  tall  chums, 
no  one  is  quoting.  Shrimp  is  to  be 
had  from  the  Gulf  at  around  $2.00 
for  No.  1  medium  wet  grade.  Tuna 
is  not  to  be  had.  Sardine  trading 
is  limited  entirely  due  to  small 
available  packings. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  Is  the  food  broker  justified 
in  claiming  that  he  speaks  authori¬ 
tatively  in  behalf  of  the  majority 
of  the  canners,  manufacturers,  pro¬ 
cessors,  and  others  servicing  the 
grocery  distributing  field?  Again 
the  answer  is  —  unquestionably, 
yes.  The  facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  majority  of  the  can¬ 
ners,  manufacturers,  processors, 
etc.,  are  small  and  medium-sized 
independent  units  without  spokes¬ 
men.  A  few  belong  to  national 
trade  associations.  These  indepen¬ 
dent  units  are  the  principals  of  the 
food  broker.  Because  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  renders  these  independent 
principals,  he  has  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  going  on  and  what 
affects  those  firms  he  represents — 
his  principals.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  majority  of  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  are  small  and  medium 
sized  independent  units.  They  are 
the  customers  of  the  food  broker. 
They  depend  upon  the  food  broker 
for  a  source  of  supply,  informa¬ 
tion,  etc.  Any  evil  practices  that 
tend  to  harm  or  destroy  the  food 
broker,  likewise  harms  and  tends 
to  destroy  the  independent  canner, 
food  manufacturer,  etc.  (to  be  con¬ 
tinued) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

California  Pack  Figures  Released — Fruit 
Pack  Largest  Since  ’37 — Market  Unchanged 
— Grapefruit  Prices  Named — Expect  to 
Double  Spinach  Acreage  —  Sardine  Fishing 
Resumed 

By  “Berkeley'* 

Berkeley,  Calif,  Jan.  20,  1942. 

PACK  FIGURES — A  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  release  on  the 
part  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  of  figures  covering  the 
1941  canned  pack  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  State.  The  cling 
peach  figures  are  those  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Peach  Advisory  Board  and 
those  covering  the  asparagus  pack 
were  compiled  by  the  Asparagus 
Advisory  Board.  All  others  were 
received  by  the  Canners  League  di¬ 
rect  from  canners  representing  ap¬ 
proximately  98  per  cent  of  the 
output  for  the  State,  with  careful 
estimates  made  of  the  packs  not 
reporting.  In  tomato  paste,  pack 
reports  were  had  for  the  first  time 
since  1937. 

FRUIT  PACK — The  canned  fruit 
pack  for  1941  reached  the  splendid 
total  of  20,064,499  cases,  the  larg¬ 
est  since  the  banner  year  of  1937. 
Without  an  exception,  larger  packs 
were  made  of  every  item  in  the  list 
than  in  1940,  when  the  total  pack 
amounted  to  15,065,259  cases.  Es¬ 
pecially  large  gains  were  made  in 
the  packs  of  apricots,  cherries, 
freestone  peaches,  plums  and  figs. 
The  individual  packs,  figured  on 
the  No.  2l^s  can  basis,  were:  apri¬ 
cots,  4,072,304  cases;  cherries,  146,- 
943;  grapes,  159,117;  pears,  1,791,- 
988;  freestone  peaches,  2,151,691; 
cling  peaches,  10,581,448;  spiced 
cling  peaches,  187,014 ;  plums,  102,- 
353 ;  figs,  702,783,  and  other  fruits, 
168,858. 

The  pack  figures  for  fruits  for 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail  for  the 
calendar  year  1941,  include  both 
quantities  packed  direct  from  fresh 
fruits  and  remanufactured  at  a 
later  date.  Apricots,  and  some 
other  fruits  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
products,  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  remanufactured  from  can¬ 
ned  pack,  which  canned  pack  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  fruit  pack  list. 


Therefore,  fruits  for  salad  and 
fruit  cocktail  are  shown  separately. 
The  pack  of  fruit  for  salad 
amounted  to  633,761  cases,  or 
slightly  more  than  in  1940,  but  was 
only  about  one  half  that  made  in 
1937.  The  pack  of  fruit  cocktail 
last  year  was  the  largest  on  record, 
amounting  to  5,107,193  cases.  As 
recent  as  1938  it  amounted  to  less 
than  two  million  cases,  illustrating 
its  steady  growth  in  popularity. 
The  fruit  cocktail  pack  is  segre¬ 
gated  into  fancy  and  choice,  of 
which  4,466,566  cases  were  packed ; 
special  pack,  which  amounted  to 
536,383  cases,  and  all  others,  with 
a  pack  of  104,244  cases.  The  fancy 
and  choice  grades  conform  in  all 
particulars  to  the  Canners  League 
of  California  specifications,  while 
special  pack  may  contain  some  fruit 
under  choice  in  grade,  or  fruit  in 
varying  proportions.  Under  “all 
others”  are  to  be  found  various 
fruit  mixes. 

The  California  canned  pear  pack 
of  1,791,988  cases  included  64,220 
cases  packed  from  stock  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  fruit  from 
outside  sources  was  less  than  in 
past  years.  The  pear  pack  has 
fluctuated  less  than  in  recent  years 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  fruit 
list. 

VEGETABLE  PACK — The  Califor¬ 
nia  vegetable  pack  for  1941  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  fruit 
pack,  amounting  to  20,451,747 
cases.  Larger  than  a  year  earlier 
were  the  packs  of  string  beans, 
spinach,  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  to¬ 
mato  products  and  miscellaneous 
vegetables.  The  individual  packs 
were:  asparagus,  1,578,018  cases; 
string  beans,  314,111 ;  peas,  54,793 ; 
spinach,  1,682,049;  tomatoes,  6,- 
283,021;  tomato  juice,  2,723,496; 
tomato  paste,  2,055,232 ;  tomato 
puree,  1,121,676;  tomato  catsup, 
1,089,774;  tomato  sauce  and  hot 
sauce,  2,027,973 ;  other  tomato 
products,  261,872,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  1,259,941. 

The  pack  of  asparagus  was  made 
up  of  1,079,222  cases  of  white  as¬ 
paragus  and  498,796  cases  of  all¬ 
green.  The  pack  of  tomatoes  in¬ 
cludes  4,280,522  cases  'of  regular 
tomatoes  and  2,002,499  cases  of 
Italian  Type.  The  pack  of  regular 
tomatoes  was  only  about  two  hun- 
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dred  thousand  cases  larger  than 
that  of  last  year,  but  that  of  Italian 
Type  made  a  gain  of  almost  nine 
hundred  thousand  cases. 

FRUIT  MARKET — The  local  canned 
fruit  market  is  largely  without 
change,  with  government  buying 
still  a  feature  and  sales  to  civilian 
trade  held  down  to  small  lots  for 
urgent  fill-in  purposes.  Peaches 
are  especially  closely  sold  up,  with 
only  a  few  packers  having  anything 
to  offer.  Especially  active  of  late 
has  been  the  demand  for  fruit 
cocktail  and  it  is  understood  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  left  un¬ 
sold  of  the  pack  of  more  than  five 
million  cases.  Fruit  cocktail  was 
not  included  in  the  initial  pur¬ 
chases  of  fruits  for  army  use,  but 
at  the  request  of  canners  was  added 
later.  Most  sales  of  late  have  been 
on  the  basis  of  $2.35  for  No. 
fancy  and  $2.30  for  choice. 

PRICES — The  first  price  list  of 
the  new  year  brought  out  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation 
made  its  appearance  during  the 
week.  This  is  the  1941-42  tenta¬ 
tive  list  on  Del  Monte  brand  grape¬ 
fruit  and  grapefruit  juice.  For 
grapefruit  the  prices  are:  buffet, 
55  cents;  No.  300,  80  cents;  No.  2 
tall,  $1.12V-j,  and  No.  5,  $3.00.  On 
sweetened  juice  prices  are :  No.  211 
cylinder,  60  cents;  No.  2  tall,  82^^^ 
cents,  and  47  oz.,  $1.85,  with  un¬ 
sweetened  in  these  sizes,  respective¬ 
ly,  58  cents,  80  cents  and  $1.80. 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Florida. 

SPINACH — There  is  little  new  in 
the  spot  spinach  market,  although 
occasionally  a  sale  of  fall  pack  is 
reported,  usually  on  the  basis  of 
$1.40  for  No.  2^^s.  From  the  best 


data  available  it  would  seem  that 
canners  expect  to  handle  the  crop 
from  about  14,000  acres  this 
spring,  or  almost  double  that  of  last 
year.  This  should  result  in  a  near¬ 
record  pack  if  conditions  are 
favorable. 

SARDINES — Sardine  fishing  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  resumed  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  are 
now  getting  back  close  to  normal, 
taking  the  State  as  a  whole.  There 
is  a  ready  market  for  all  that  can 
be  packed  but  little  business  is  be¬ 
ing  done  as  most  concerns  are  still 
packing  against  order.  Sardines 
may  be  available,  canners  point 
out,  when  tuna  and  salmon  may  be 
virtually  off  the  market.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  sardine  fishing  is 
carried  on  close  to  shore,  while 
tuna  and  salmon  fishing  calls  for 
long  sea  trips.  From  the  Pacific 
Northwest  comes  word  that  about 
a  50  per  cent  delivery  of  Northwest 
select  oysters  seems  in  sight. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Seafood  Production  Increased — Landings — 
Canned  Shrimp  Quotations 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  23,  1942. 

PRODUCTION  —  With  improved 
weather  conditions,  production  of 
seafood  generally  increased  during 
the  past  week  and  even  shrimp  and 
crabs  that  are  a  hot  weather  crus¬ 
tacean,  showed  up  in  much  larger 
quantity  last  week  than  they  did 
the  previous  one. 

It  is  the  belief  that  shrimp  and 
crabs  hibernate  like  the  crawfish 


and  frog  and  they  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud,  which  is  their  winter 
quarters.  Whether  this  is  the  case 
or  not,  the  fact  is  that  they  disap¬ 
pear  when  the  weather  turns  cold. 

However,  the  shrimp  and  crab 
are  a  salt  water  crustacean  and  as 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  warm 
streams  that  occasionally  flow  into 
the  bays  and  lakes,  this  probably 
explains  why  the  shrimp  show  up 
at  times  during  the  winter. 

The  crawfish  and  frog  being 
fresh  water  beings,  they  stay  in  the 
rivers  and  fresh  water  streams 
where  the  water  is  cold  all  through 
the  winter  and  they  remain  buried 
in  a  state  of  numbness  and  pro¬ 
found  sleep  all  through  the  winter. 

LANDINGS — The  principal  land¬ 
ings  of  shell  fish  this  past  week 
were  as  follows : 

Louisiana — Shrimp  4,345  barrels, 
including  2,150  for  canning. 
Oysters  11,513  barrels,  including 
4,950  for  canning.  Crabs,  hard 
23,480  pounds. 

Alabama  —  Shrimp  100  barrels. 
Oysters  6,226  barrels,  including 
4,679  for  canning. 

Biloxi — Shrimp  1,315  barrels,  in¬ 
cluding  716  for  canning.  Oysters 
9,764  barrels,  including  8,829  for 
canning. 

Galveston — Shrimp  504  barrels. 
Oysters  102  barrels. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally  as  follows: 
New  Orleans  area:  Jumbo,  large, 
medium  and  small. 

Houma  area:  Large,  medium  and 
small. 

Morgan  City:  Jumbo. 

Alabama :  Medium  and  small. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 
are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


TO  CANXERS 
WHO  HAVE  SALES  AND 
FINANCING  PROHLEMS 

If  your  selling  and  financing  problems  call  for 
careful  analysis,  wide  contacts  and  seasoned 
knowledge,  our  client— one  of  the  outstanding 
sales  agents  in  the  canning  field— can  render  a 
profitable  service.  For  complete  details,  includ¬ 
ing  information  on  financing  for  canners,  write 
to  Freiwald  &  Coleman,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Biloxi:  Jumbo,  large  and  medium. 
Galveston  area:  Jumbo  and  large. 

During  the  week,  1  car  of  fresh 
shrimp  was  reported  shipped  from 
Louisiana.  This  was  consigned  to 
Illinois.  There  were  five  cars  of 
frozen  shrimp  reported  shipped 
from  Texas,  one  from  Mississippi 
and  one  from  Louisiana.  Of  these, 
one  was  consigned  to  New  York, 
three  to  Illinois,  2  to  Maryland  and 
one  to  Wisconsin. 

During  the  week,  cold  storage 
holdings  of  shrimp  decreased  in  all 
areas  except  Boston.  The  holdings 
were  less  than  they  were  four 
weeks  previously  in  all  areas  except 
New  Jersey  Coast.  They  were 
more  than  they  were  a  year  ago  in 
all  areas  except  South  Atlantic 
states. 

Boston  had  a  6  per  cent  increase 
over  the  previous  week;  Chicago 
had  a  7  per  cent  decrease  over  the 
previous  week;  Now  York  a  1  per 
cent  decrease;  New  Jersey  coast  a 
nominal  decrease;  South  Atlantic 


WHOLESALE.  RETAIL  SALES  CROWING 

Wholesale  grocers,  chains,  and  large 
retailers,  reporting  dollar  sales  compared 
with  last  January,  are  startled  by  the 
fact  that  the  food  movement  from  retail 
stores  and  from  wholesale  stocks  is  frac¬ 
tionally  widening  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  the  American  Institute  for  Food 
Distribution  reports.  They  expected  a 
letdown  after  the  holidays  because  of  the 
resistance  of  consumers  and  retailers 
against  higher  prices. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  consumers  are 
doing  considerable  complaining,  especial¬ 
ly  about  the  jump  in  price  of  meats.  But 
they  are  buying  liberally  in  most  terri¬ 
tories  because  they  have  so  much  money 
to  spend,  and  these  purchases  are  in¬ 
creased  by  a  large  amount  of  hoarding 
in  storable  foods,  conducted  in  small 
quantities.  Retailers,  with  fairly  large 
stocks,  are  doing  so  much  business  and 
are  so  fearful  of  food  shortages  that  they 
are  perceptibly  loosening  up  and  com¬ 
mencing  to  purchase  more  liberally  from 
the  wholesalers. 

“As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  dollar 
volume  from  retail  stores  is  running 
more  than  25  per  cent  above  last  Janu¬ 
ary  records.  Most  neighborhood  retail¬ 
ers  are  not  getting  this  increase,  but 
startling  gains  are  being  made  by  some 
large  markets  and  by  most  retailers  in 
country  districts.  Reports  from  whole¬ 
sale  grrocers  are  similar  but  more  widely 


states  a  5  per  cent  decrease  and  the 
Gulf  states  a  12  per  cent  decrease. 

SHRIMP — The  price  of  shrimp 
this  year  is  considerably  higher 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  figures  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Fisheries  Industries 
Division  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  at  New 
Orleans : 

WET  PACK  Jan.  1.  1942  Jan.  1,  1941 

Small . $1.75-$2.00,  few  $1.70 . $1.10-$1.15 

Medium .  1.85-  2.10,  few  $1.80 .  1.15-  1.25 

Large .  1.95-  2.15,  some  $1.90-$2.20..  1.20-  1.30 

Jumbo .  2.10-  2.25,  some  $2.00-$2.35..  1.25-  1.35 

DRY  PACK 

Small . $1.80-$2.00,  few  $1.70 . $1.10-$1.15 

Medium .  1.85-  2.10,  few  $1.80 .  1.15-  1.25 

Large .  1.95-  2.15,  some  $1.90-$2.20..  1.20-  1.30 

Jumbo .  2.10-  2.25,  some  $2.00-$2.30..  1.25-  1.35 

NOTE — A  number  of  packers  reported  that  they 
had  not  reentered  the  market  on  January  1. 

The  above  includes  only  packing 
plants  under  the  Seafood  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  price 
quoted  is  in  usual  wholesale  quan¬ 
tities  in  plain  No.  1  tall  tins,  f.  o.  b, 
point  of  production,  as  reported  by 
Gulf  coast  packers.  Price  is  per 
dozen. 


varied — depending  on  how  much  sugar 
they  have  to  sell,  on  local  competitive 
conditions  and  the  impulse  of  retailers  to 
stock  their  brands.  But  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  as  a  group  seem  to  be  doing  about 
20  per  cent  more  dollar  volume  than  a 
year  ago,  an  increase  about  equal  to  the 
advance  in  their  prices,  but  startling  in 
view  of  the  inroads  made  by  markets  and 
so  much  earlier  stocking  ahead  of  their 
customers.  Ninety  -  four  wholesalers 
show  average  increase  of  18.9  per  cent 
for  the  week,  with  four  off  by  3.1  per 
cent. 

EMPTY  BOTTLES  COSTLY  TO  GROCER 

With  labor  as  scarce  as  it  is  today, 
and  with  the  increased  costs  of  help,  re¬ 
tail  grocers  cannot  afford  to  handle 
empty  bottles  without  some  compensation 
from  the  bottlers.  Neither  can  the 
wholesaler  afford  to  do  this  work  for 
nothing,  says  H.  H.  Sack,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers.  The  sorting  of  bottles,  finding  cases 
for  them,  checking  out  to  the  beverage 
dealer,  etc.,  costs  the  grocer  as  much  or 
more  than  it  does  to  handle  the  original 
full  bottle.  Mr.  Sack  continues: 

“It  is  now  reported  by  some  brewers 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  cans  for 
beer.  Retail  grocers  have  enjoyed 
handling  beer  in  cans,  but  want  to  in¬ 
form  the  brewers  that  some  adjustment 
in  profit  and  price  must  be  made  if  they 


expect  the  grocers  to  go  back  to  handling 
bottles.  In  resolutions  passed  by  retail¬ 
ers’  associations,  grocers  have  expressed 
a  demand  for  a  one-cent  handling  charge 
or  insist  that  all  beverages  carry  from 
33%  to  40  per  cent  margin.  About  half 
of  the  margin  is  used  to  handle  the 
empties.  Grocers  need  this  margin  or  the 
one-cent  compensation.” 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


EXPORT  CONTROL  OFFICE  OPENED 

With  Lieutenant  Commander  Felthan 
Watson,  U.  S.  N.  in  charge,  the  Export 
Control  Field  Office  has  been  opened  in 
the  Custom  House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
His  duties  include  control  of  exports  of 
materials  and  commodities  essential  to 
the  war  effort  and  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ported,  except  under  license,  and  the 
requisitioning  of  commodities,  export  of 
which  has  been  denied. 

OLIVE  WAREHOUSE 

The  Southern  Olive  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  is  building  a  large  warehouse  at 
Terra  Bella,  Calif.,  to  house  this  season’s 
pack  of  ripe  olives,  Greek-style  olives 
and  olive  oil.  This  concern  recently 
shipped  a  car  of  olive  oil  valued  at 
$32,800,  the  oil  selling  at  $4.50  a  gallon. 

$25,000  ADDITION 

The  California  Packing  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  awarded  a  contract 
at  about  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  its  plant  in  suburban 
Alameda. 

BOOTH  PROFITS 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  large  packers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardines,  and  other  fish  products, 
reports  sales  of  $3,870,360  for  the  10 
months  ending  December  31,  1941.  Net 
profit,  after  deducting  all  charges, 
including  estimated  Federal  taxes, 
amounted  to  $312,543,  equivalent  to  $8.93 
on  the  $3.00  cumulative  preferred  stock. 

PEACH  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Canning  Peach  Association  held 
recently  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  officers 
for  the  new  year  were  chosen,  as  follows: 
President,  Wallace  Caswell,  Cei'es;  Vice- 
President,  Starr  Walton,  Yuba  City; 
Treasurer,  M.  L.  Carr,  Yuba  City; 
Secretary,  I.  M.  Creelman,  Yuba  City; 
Assistant  Secretary,  E.  E.  Poston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Manager,  William  J. 
Edlinger,  San  Francisco. 

PLANADA  PACKING  COMPANY 

The  Planada  Packing  Company  has 
been  formed  by  G.  W.  Johnson,  formerly 
of  the  Workman  Packing  Company,  San 
Francisco,  and  Charles  R.  Skinner  and 
W.  F.  Elliott,  formerly  with  F.  M.  Ball 
&  Co.,  Oakland,  to  operate  the  cannery 
at  Planada,  Calif.,  formerly  operated  by 
the  Beckwith  Canning  Company  in  the 
canning  of  figs.  The  plant  is  now  equip¬ 
ped  to  handle  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoBsal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2V^..... . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2V^.................„« . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . . . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.50 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Central 
Low  High 


1.25 

6.26 
1.06 
5.00 
2.00 
6.25 
1.76 


1.16 

5.50 

2.55 


1.40  . 

i"'46  ’..!!!!! 

.  6.25 

1.22M>  1.35 

5.25  . 

2.00  2.45 


.821/2  1.00 
4.00  4.86 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 
No.  2  Medium  Green . 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 


No.  2  Soaked . . 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 


Sliced,  No.  2.. 


Diced,  No.  2.. 


Shoestring,  No. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 671/2  .80 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.76 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 72% 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . .  1.16 


1.06  1.16 


Eastern 
Low  High 


nominal 

nominal 

1.60 

1.55 

nominal 

nominal 

8.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

1.26 

1.25 

7.00 

nominal 

.95 

1.16 

1.00  1.10 

.90 

.90 

5.50 

6.25 

nominal 

.86 

.87% 

.80  .90 

.80 

.85 

4.50 

4.75 

nominal 

.67% 

.70 

nominal 

.95 

1.05 

nominal 

1.05 

1.30 

nominal 

4.00 

4.75 

nominal 

4.00 

.76 

.90 

.80  .90 

.92%  1.16 

nominal 

3.60 

4.25 

nominal 

.80 

1.10 

.86  . 

.85 

.97’ 

1.07% 

1.10 

3.76 

4.76 

3.35 

.76 

.86 

.86  . 

1.20 

3.40 

3.85 

3.76  . 

3.60 

"Z 

3^76  ZT. 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 1.05 

12-oz.  vac...............................  . 

No.  10 . 6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  . . 6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 1.10 


6.00 

1.02% 

6.76 


Central 
Low  High 


1.15 

L06 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.00 


.70 

3.25 


1.10 


No.  10 
Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


1.10 


6.76 
.95 

No.  10  _  5.00 


Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No. 
No.  10  . 


2 . . 


.87% 

4.76 

1.15 

6.00 


1.25 

6.26 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No,  1  TalL . . 

No.  2%  . 66 

No.  10  .  2.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


.86 

2.50 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23 .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  63 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  6.26 

No.  2  Ungraded .  1-06 

Soaked,  2s  .  -67% 

lOs  .  3.00 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 62% 


1.30 

1.25 


10s 


3.00 


.65 

3.26 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ _ 

No,  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 


.90 


.96 

i"’20 


West  Coast 

No.  lb  ....! . ZZ™Z!Z!!!! 

6.50 

6.90 

Low 

High 

std.  No.  2 . . . 

.95 

1.00 

8.86 

3.40 

3.60 

8.60 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

1.05 

1.10 

1.06  1.16 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . . 

5.75 

nominal 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.00 

1.00  1.05 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

5.65 

nominal 

2.90 

8.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

. - 

3.36 

3.60 

No.  10  . . . 

nominal 

2.86 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.10  . 

s.oo 

3.15 

No.  10  . . 

nominal 

2.55 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.95 

1.07% 

1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

5.75 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.87% 

.95 

.90  .95 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.50 

nominal 

11.26 

11.60 

1.12% 

1.20 


.70 

2.00 


2.36 


1.10 


1.16 

6.40 


.90 

.95 

No.  16  . 

RfH  Ko  2 . . . 

_  4.60 

. 70 

4.76 

.77% 

Nn  10  . . . 

_  3.60 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

.  1.45 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

.  1.40 

1.45 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

_  1.30 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 

.  1.40 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 

.  1.25 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48.... 

_  1.05 

i.io 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.... 

.  1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

„„„  . 

1.15 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.25 

5.36 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

5.36 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

6.00 

1.76 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.55 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 


1.25 

1.20 

1.16 


6.00 

6.76 

li’io 

1.16 

1.10 


nominal 

nominal 


.70 

.76 

.80 

. 

.90 

1.02% 

.86 

1.00 

.92% 

3.00 

3.60 

2.76 

3.26 

3.10 

.80 

.85 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.97% 

.86 

.96 

.85 

.90 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

2.65 

2.76 

1.17%  1.20 
1.60  1.66 
5.50  6.75 


withdrawn 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 


withdrawn 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  HiKh 


West  Coaat 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas .  1.00 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.10  1.26 

Triple  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . .  1.27»4  1.35 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . .  l.lTMs  . 

No.  10  . . . . .  4.00  4.25 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . .  1.37»/j  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.80  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  1.10  1.25 

No.  2%  .  1.40  1.65 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

Zx.  Std.,  No.  1 . .65  . 

No.  2  .  1.00  1.05 

No.  2V4  . 1.35  . 

No.  10  .  4.75  5.00 

Std.,  No.  1 . 61 

No.  2  . . . 97*/.  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.32>A  . 

No.  10  . 4.65  . 


Eastern 

Low  High 

PEACHES 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

Y.  C.,  Pcy.,  No.  2% . . . . . 

2.16  2.25 

2.00  2.10 
1.87%  1.90 
7.30  7.60 

6.80  7.00 

6.15  6.25 

6.25  6.60 

6.00  5.25 

Choice,  No.  2%.......... . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . .  . 

. - 

Choice,  No.  10 .  . . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie.  No.  10 

Water,  No.  10 . 

. 

1.15 


nominal 

.  1.05 

1.45  . 

5.50  . 


nominal 

1.00  . 

1.30  1.35 

nominal 


Solid  Pack 

1.26  . 

1.60  . 

5.25  . 


1.35  . 

4.50  . 

With  puree 

. 85 

.  1.05 

1.20  1.25 

3.85  3.90 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  1.77^ 

No.  10  . . . . 

Choice,  No.  2Mt _ _ _ 1.90 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V^.....„.....  2.45 

Choice.  No.  2% . .  2.36 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10....„............„..„ . 


No.  10,  Water  .... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


PINEAPPLE 


Cuban 


2.40  2.65 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.26 

7.00  7.60 

6.30  6.60 

4.75  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 47 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 45 

No.  10  .  3.50 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 85 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 90 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.75 

No.  10  .  3.25 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.50 

.42% 

.45 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

3.75 

4.00 

.47% 

.40 

.42% 

.65 

3.75 

4.00 

3.50 

.55 

.60 

.82% 

.80 

.85 

1.85 

3.75 

3.50 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

.85 

.76 

1.25 

4.00 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat..... 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.60  . 

Bed,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.60  11.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.45 


.90  .97% 

1.07%  1.10 

.  1.80 

2.05  2.15 

6.90  7.40 

7.76  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 57% 

. 77% 

.  1.15 


2.75 

5.50 


1.65 


1.65 


2.50 

3.50 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

4.60 

.  6.00 

5.25 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.75 

5.25  . 

.  6.35 

6.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.90 

1.00  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

4.10 

4.50  . 

4.75 

No.  2  Std . 

TMft  1ft  _ 

.85 

4.00 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

.  2.10 

.  1.95 

2.25 

No.  2%,'  Std . 

.  1.60 

1.70 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

.  6.76 

7.00 

No.  10  Std . 

.  6.76 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  Ih............... 

ih  . . 

. .  7.50  . 

. .  4.25  . 

if  ih  . 

.  325  . 

OYSTERS 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.80  1.40 

.  .  1.8.5 

3.60  .  . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 
SALMON 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  9.00 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2.. .  1.50  1.65  1.55  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.50  .  8.00  8.50 

B.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . .  .  . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10 . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Nc  '.  10  _ 


Florida  Texas 

.52V.  .55  . 

1.05  1.12%  . 

2.77%  3.00  . 


.70  .82%  .67%  .70 

1.67V,  1.87%  1.45  1.50 

3.25  3.65  3.15  


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . - . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 


2.66  2.76 

2.40  2.60 

2.30  2.46 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


2.75  2.80 

8.75  9.00 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Sniall..............~..............~..  . 

No.  1,  Medium......... . .  . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . .  4.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . .  5.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless - - —  3.50 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s. 


1.25  1.86 

6.00  6.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 _ 


¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is. 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Southern 
1.75  2.00 

1.85  2.10 

1.95  2.20 


nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 
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Technical  School  For  Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


PROGRAM 

Tuesday,  February  17  ,  1942 

Room  204,  Horticultural  Building 

9:00  Registration  for  the  Technical 
School. 

Registration  $2.00 

All  persons  registering  will  be  mailed 
a  printed  summary  of  all  talks  and 
discussions  given  during  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Chairman,  F.  W.  Fabian 

10:15  The  Death  Rate  of  Microorgan¬ 
isms  During  the  Pasteurization  of 
Pickles.  J.  L.  Etchells  and  I.  D. 
Jones,  Bureau  of  Agr.  Chem.  and 
Engr.,  U,  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  N.C.  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

11:00  Producing  Kraut  Acceptable  for 
Government  Purchase.  C.  S.  Peder¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Exp.  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Chairman,  Carl  S.  Pederson 

1:30  Factors  Influencing  the  Spicing  of 
Pickles.  F.  W.  Fabian  and  M.  C. 
van  Wormer.  Bacteriology  Dept., 
Michigan  State  College. 

2:15  Application  of  Spices  in  the  Pickle 
Industry.  E.  H.  Hamann,  Research 
Dept.,  Fritzsche  Bros.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

3:00  Chemical  and  Physical  Changes 
Occurring  in  the  Production  of  Salt 
Stock  and  Genuine  Dill  Pickles — A 
Review.  I.  D.  Jones  and  J.  L. 
Etchells,  N.  C.  Agr.  Exp.  Station 
and  Bureau  of  Agr.  Chem.  and 
Engr.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

3:45  Bacteriological  Changes  During 
the  Fermentation  of  Cucumbers — 
A  Review.  J.  L.  Etchells  and  I.  D. 
Jones,  Bureau  of  Agr.  and  Engr., 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  N.  C.  Agr. 
Exp.  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

4:30  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Kosher  Style  Dill 
Pickles.  H.  S.  Schucart,  Fleishman’s 
Pickles,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tuesday  Night 

Chairman,  F.  W.  Fabian 

Place — Lecture  Room,  206  Horticultural 
Building. 

7:30  Around  the  World  with  Spices — 
Motion  pictures  of  the  growing  and 
production  of  spices  in  various 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Dr. 
E.  H.  Hamann,  Fritzsche  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1942 

Chairman,  J.  L.  Etchells 

9:00  Important  Bacteria  that  May  Be 
Harmful  or  Beneficial  to  Kraut 
Fermentation.  C.  S.  Pederson,  N.  Y. 
State  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Geneva, 
New  York. 

9:45  Vitamins,  What  They  Are  and 
What  They  Do.  C.  F.  Huffman, 
Dairy  Dept.,  Michigan  State  College. 


10:30  Vitamin  A  and  C  Content  of 
Pickles  from  Different  Parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  L.  J. 
Camillo,  C.  A.  Hoppert  and  F.  W. 
Fabian,  Departments  of  Bacteriology 
and  Chemistry,  Michigan  State 
College. 

11:15  The  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Inspection  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Factories.  H.  D.  Garrett, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Keith  Barrens,  Chairman 
Production  Shorts — A  Symposium  on 
Cucumber  Production  Problems. 

1:15  Fitting  Cucumbers  into  the  Crop 
Rotation.  P.  J.  Rood,  Soils  Dept. 
Michigan  State  College. 

1:45  Fertilizers  for  Better  Yields.  J. 
Tyson,  Soils  Dept.  Michigan  State 
College. 

2:15  Cucumber  Diseases.  J.  H.  Muncie, 
Plant  Pathology  Dept.,  Michigan 
State  College. 

2:45  Beetle  and  Aphid  Control.  Ray 
Hutson  and  C.  B.  Dibble,  Entomology 
Dept.,  Michigan  State  College. 

3:15  Bees  and  Cucumber  Production. 
J.  C.  Kramer,  Horticulture  Dept. 
Michigan  State  College. 

Wednesday  Night 

6:30  Banquet — Union  Building. 

8:00  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  Sigma 
Beta  Sigma,  National  Fraternity  of 
Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers.  In  charge 
of  G.  F.  Mehren,  Magnus,  Mabee 
and  Reynard,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
J.  L.  Etchells,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Thursday,  February  19,  1942 

Ivan  D.  Jones,  Chairman 
9:00  Pasteurization  of  Pickle  Products 
— A  Review.  J.  L.  Etchells  and  Ivan 

D.  Jones,  Bureau  of  Agr.  Chem.  and 
Engr.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  and  N.  C. 
Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
9:45  When,  How  and  Why  Should 
Kraut  Factories  be  Heated.  C.  S. 
Pederson,  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Exp. 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

10:30  Recent  Contributions  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Pickling.  M.  E. 
Gardner,  Horticultural  Dept.,  N.  C. 
Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
11:15  Problems  Confronting  Us  in  1942. 
F.  Olney  Brown,  President  National 
Pickle  Packers  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Guest  Speakers 

Carl  S.  Pederson,  Chief  in  Research, 
Division  of  Bacteriology,  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Etchells,  Associate  Bacteriologist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Ivan  D.  Jones,  Horticultural  Physiologist, 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

E.  H.  Hamann,  Research  Chemist,  Fritz¬ 
sche  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  S.  Schucart,  Fleishman’s  Pickles,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  Olney  Brown,  President,  National 
Pickle  Packers  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

H.  D.  Garrett,  Chief  of  Chicago  Station, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

M.  E.  Gardner,  Head,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  N.  C.  Agr.  Exp.  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Michigan  State  College  Staff 

F.  W.  Fabian,  Research  Professor  of 
Bacteriology. 

Ray  Hutson,  Professor  of  Entomology. 

C.  B.  Dibble,  Extension  Specialist  in  In¬ 
sect  Control. 

J.  H.  Muncie,  Research  Associate,  Plant 
Pathology  Department. 

J.  C.  Kremer,  Assistant  in  Research  in 
Horticulture. 

C.  A.  Hoppert,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

L.  J.  Camillo,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Bac¬ 
teriology,  National  Pickle  Packers 
Association. 

C.  F.  Huffman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Dairy  Husbandry. 

P.  J.  Rood,  Extension  Specialist  in  Soils. 

J.  Tyson,  Asst.  Professor  of  and  Re¬ 
search  Assistant  in  Soils. 

N.  C.  van  Wormer,  Industrial  Fellow  in 
Bacteriology,  Fritzsche  Bros.,  Inc. 


COURSES  IN  NUTRITION 

The  National  Grocers  Institute  last 
week  launched  a  program  under  the 
theme,  “Food  for  Victory,”  which  will 
give  every  grocer  in  the  United  States 
adequate  knowledge  of  nutrition  so  he 
can  render  efficient  service  to  consumers. 
The  research  department  of  the  Institute 
has  prepared  a  short  course  in  nutrition 
expressly  for  retail  grocers.  Subjects 
covered  include:  Need  for  Nutritional  In¬ 
telligence  at  Point  of  Sale  —  Kinds  of 
Food  the  Human  Body  Needs — Vitamins, 
What  They  Are  and  What  They  Can  Do 
— Calories,  What  They  Are  and  What 
They  Can  Do — Minerals,  the  Needs  of 
the  Body  and  Source.s — Enriched  Foods, 
Their  Place  in  Nutrition. 

“National  Grocers  Institute  has  always 
stressed  the  need  for  nutritional  knowl¬ 
edge  at  point  of  sale,”  said  Edwin  P. 
Geauque,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Institute,  in  commenting  on  the  program. 
Comprehensive  studies  on  the  subject  are 
an  important  part  of  the  Institute’s 
courses  leading  to  a  degree  of  graduate 
grocer.  However,  the  war  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  problems  of  feeding  a  people  for 
health  and  morale  in  times  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  demanded  that  we  should  increase 
the  emphasis  on  it  and  enlarge  the 
numbers  reached.  We  feel  that  we  must 
make  intensive  training  in  nutrition 
available  to  all  grocers,  to  fit  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  serve  their  cus¬ 
tomers  wisely  in  any  eventuality.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  aU  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Burt  Adjustable  Labeler — 8  oz.  to  No.  2  cans; 
Knapp  Labeler  for  307x512  cans;  Sinclair-Scott  HexCone  Pea 
Cleaner;  Vapo-Fumer  complete  (for  Pea  Aphis);  Ayars  Corn 
Shaker.  Adv.  2579,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Slightly  used  machinery.  1  Berlin-Chapman 
Beet  Steamer;  3  Wolfinger  Table  Beet  Slicers;  1  Wolfinger  Beet 
Grader;  1  Wolfinger  Beet  Grader  and  Cutter;  1  Sprague-Sells 
Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler;  6  Sterling  Vegetable  Cutters  and 
Dicers;  4  No.  28  Sterling  Round  Vegetable  Peelers;  2  Ayars 
Beet  Toppers;  1  American  Utensil  Pickle  Slicer;  1  American 
Utensil  Relish  Cutter;  1  Hobart  Meat  Slicer,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  equipped  with  %  h.  p.  A.  C.  Single  Phase,  110  Volt,  60 
cycle  motor  adjustment  to  control  thickness  and  size  of  piece  of 
meat  desired;  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters,  complete  with  knives, 
scrapers  and  other  necessary  attachments ;  1  Morral  Corn  Silker, 
complete  with  all  attachments;  1  No.  1  Model  E.  Standard 
Knapp  Boxer;  1  No.  300  Model  E.  Standard  Knapp  Boxer.  G.  L. 
Webster  Co.,  Inc.,  Cheriton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two  125-gallon  Steam  Jacketed  Aluminum 
Kettles;  two  Bronze  Metal  Pulp  Finishers;  one  A.  K.  Robins 
Steam  Hoist;  one  Monitor-Thomas  Tomato  Scalder;  one  25  h.p. 
Steam  Engine;  one  15  h.p.  Steam  Engine.  All  the  above  in  good 
condition.  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
capacity  approximately  150  No.  2  cans  per  minute;  1  Skin  Pump. 
Adv.  2585,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  pea  and  corn  cannery  in  a  fertile 
farming  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  H.  L. 
Sell,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Established  cannery,  near  Baltimore,  ample 
acreage,  storage.  Railroad  Siding;  or  will  lease  experienced  per¬ 
son  and  help  finance,  on  agreed  terms.  Adv.  2578,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — At  Watersville,  Maryland,  Land,  Building,  Boiler, 
Hoist,  other  machinery,  all  for  $600  or  will  sell  separately.  E.  L. 
Crowl,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  Manning,  S.  C.  Can 
contract  unlimited  acreage  Spinach,  Turnip  Greens,  Asparagus, 
Beans,  Peaches,  Tomatoes,  Okra,  Pimientos.  Frame  building 
100  feet  X  200  feet.  Work  room  100  feet  x  100  feet  with  concrete 
floor.  Reasonable  price.  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


WANTED— FACTORI ES 


WANTED — Cannery.  To  buy  or  lease  Florida  Cannery 
equipped  to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fruit  juices.  Give 
location,  capacity,  equipment,  raw  products  obtainable,  labor 
situation,  price  and  terms.  Adv.  2584,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — ^Van  Camp’s  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed,  Indiana 
Certified.  Let  us  quote  on  your  1942  requirements.  Quality  of 
tomatoes  from  this  Baltimore  strain  equal  or  better  than  any 
on  our  market  today.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  2002  S.  East  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Production  Manager.  Twenty-seven  years’  California 
canning  experience  in  large  plants.  Thorough  practical  and 
technical  experience  in  all  departments.  Capable  assuming  plant 
management  and  production  responsibility  of  any  size  plant  or 
plants  packing  diversified  commodities.  Knowledge  improved 
methods.  Correspondence  and  inquiry  invited.  Reference  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  Box  B-2559,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — 36  years  old.  Raised  in  canning  busi¬ 
ness;  past  eleven  years  spent  in  general  management  vegetable 
canning  plant;  corn  main  pack.  Capable  any  responsible  position, 
including  general  management.  Adv.  2586,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  uith  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


ON  GUARD 

The  sergeant-major  had  the  reputation  of  never  being  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer.  A  young  officer  made  a  bet  with  a  brother 
officer  that  he  would  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  ask  the 
sergeant-major  a  question  that  would  baffle  him. 

The  sergeant-major  accompanied  the  young  officer  on  his 
rounds,  in  the  course  of  which  the  cook-house  was  inspected. 
Pointing  to  a  large  copper  of  water  just  commencing  to  boil,  the 
officer  said: 

“Why  docs  that  water  only  boil  round  the  edges  and  not  in 
the  center?” 

“The  water  round  the  edge,  sir,”  replied  the  veteran,  “is  for 
the  men  on  guard;  they  have  their  breakfast  half  an  hour  before 
the  remainder  of  the  company.” 

“Doctor,  there  are  times  I  feel  like  killing  myself.  What  shall 
I  do?” 

“Just  leave  it  to  me.” 

WELL,  WELL! 

“I  saw  a  young  man  trying  to  kiss  your  daughter,”  said  the 
mischief-maker. 

“And  did  he?”  asked  the  mother. 

“No.” 

“Then  it  wasn’t  my  daughter.” 

Officer  (to  young  lady  speeding  in  park) — I’m  afraid  I’ll  have 
to  pinch  you. 

Young  Lady  (serenely) — I  would  much  rather  be  tickled. 


Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


HONEST  SAMBO 
“How  many  calories  in  this  soup?” 

“Boss,  there  ain’t  none.  This  am  a  clean  place  to  eat.” 


“I  hear  you’ve  signed  up  as  skipper  of  the  good  ship 
Matrimony.” 

“No,  my  wife’s  the  skipper.  I  married  a  widow.  I’m  her 
second  mate.” 


SUBSTITUTE 

A  man  went  into  a  second-hand  book  store  and  asked:  “Have 
you  a  copy  of  ‘Who’s  Who  and  What’s  What,’  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  ?” 

“No,  sir,  ve  haven’t,”  replied  the  storekeeper,  “but  ve  got 
‘Who’s  He  and  Vot’s  He  Got,’  by  Bradstreet.” 

They  tell  the  story  of  a  famous  actor  who  was  often  accus¬ 
tomed  to  show  a  great  interest  in  the  lesser  lights  about  him. 
One  day  he  was  good-naturedly  conversing  with  one  of  the 
stagehands.  “And  what,  my  man,  is  your  vocation?”  queried  the 
condescending  matinee  idol. 

“I’m  a  Baptist,”  was  the  reply. 

“No,  no,  good  fellow,  that  is  your  belief.  I  want  to  know  your 
vocation.  For  example,  I  am  an  actor.” 

Said  the  scene  shifter:  “Naw,  that’s  your  belief.” 


A  GENTLE  HINT 


Mr.  Peck  (reading  from  the  newspaper) — Listen,  my  dear.  A 
burglar  shot  at  a  man  and  the  bullet  struck  a  button,  thus  saving 
his  life.  Do  you  know,  I  could  never  have  so  providential  an 
escape  under  the  circumstances. 


Mrs.  Peck — Why  so? 

Mr.  Peck — Because  a  man  could  shoot  all  day  at  me  with  a 
revolver  and  never  hit  a  button. 
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QUALITY  .  PRICE  •  SERVICE  •  DEPENDABILITY 


»/t  BU.  TOMATO  BASKET 


DON’T  BE  LEFT  OUT 

Send  Us  Your  1942  Inquiries  Early 

In  these  trying  times  we  are  doing  all  possible  to  take 
care  of  your  basket  needs  as  best  we  can.  Won't  you 
help  yourselves  as  well  as  help  us  by  letting  us  know 
now  what  your  1942  basket  requirements  will  be. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CG.,  INC. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


the  TAPER  TIP  , 


CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE.  .  MARYLAND 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Clan  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Ck>mpany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  C!o.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VDfERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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■  TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

^  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
1^^  Juice,  also 

yiLutcf, 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  IVEACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

%  The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  length  of  scalding  time 
oF  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
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MODiRN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ALL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


CANNING  SQUlPMBNr 

fOOP  PROPUCTS" 

cnn  Tur  nra  oauucn  rnn  Tur  PODii  PAUUro  cnoTUCTnuATn  payy 


FORTHETOMATOCANNER 

Washers  .  .  .  Scaldeis  .  .  . 
Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  . 
Crusher  Pre-Heater  .  .  . 
Juice  Extractors  .  .  ,  Fillers 
.  .  .  Kettles  .  .  .  Coils 
.  .  .  Cookers  and  Coolers 
.  .  .  Exhausters,  etc. 


FOR  THE  PEA  CANNER  FOR  THE  CORN  CANNER 

Conveyors  .  .  .  Elevators  Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  ,  . 
.  .  .  Size  Graders  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  .  Washers 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Pick-  .  ,  .  Brushers  .  .  .  Con¬ 
ing  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  veyors  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers 

.  .  .  Tenderometers  . . Blending  Mixers  .  .  . 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Silkers  .  .  .  Fillers  .  .  . 
Viners  .  .  .  Pea  and  Bean  Cob  Crushers  .  ,  .  Corn 
Cleaners,  etc.  Shakers,  etc. 


SGHG  ran  free  catalog 


The  new  248-page  Food  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  all  the 
principal  canning  machinery  and  equipment 
needed  in  modern  food  industry  —  all  built 
to  F-M-C  quality  standards  and  designed  to 
help  you  improve  quality  and  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction.  Send  ior  your  copy  today. 


A-B  COOKER  ANO  COOLER 


For  all  classes  of  foods  (condensed 

milk,  meat  products,  corn,  tomatoes, 

asparagus,  peas,  fruit,  etc.).  This 

"one  man  cook  room"  saves  50  per 

cent  steam;  reduces  labor.  Cooks  all  cans  alike. 

Reduces  cooking  time  and  cools  cans  quickly. 

Gives  perfect  sterilization,  and  a  uniform  pack. 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

with  New  Accessories  for  More 
Complete  Automatic  Operation 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 


Employs  a  new  husking  principle.  Semi- 
hard  rubber  rolls  wear  longer,  yet  handle 
even  the  smallest,  tenderest  ears  without 
bruising;  bigger  capacity;  lower  upkeep. 
A  new  peak  of  better  husking  —  prac¬ 
tically  100%. 


New  accessories  available  include  Auto¬ 
matic  Filling  Hopper,  Rotary  Brushing  At¬ 
tachment,  Packer-Briner  and  Vibrating  Can 
Track.  Fills  accurately  and  continuously 
all  vegetable,  fruit  and  other  products. 


SUPER  JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 


Lewis  Quality  Grader  &  Washer 

Accurately  grades  peas  for  quality  by  specific 
gravity  principle,  separates  all  the  fancy  peas 
from  those  more  mature.  Easy  to  keep  clean, 
reclaims  and  re-uses  brine.  As  a  washer, 
whirlpool  action  floats  off  skins,  splits  and 
light  trash. 

and  ask  for  General  Catalog.  d-too-T 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 


Takes  cans  of  all  heights  and  up  to  No.  3 
diameter.  Operates  at  high  speed.  Fills  200  Produces  30  to  40  gals,  of  non-aerated, 

or  more  cans  per  minute.  No  drip;  No  leak.  high  quality  juice  per  minute  from  toma- 

Other  sizes  available  with  6,  10,  12  or  24  toes  or  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Gives 

valves.  light,  thin  or  heavy  juice  as  desired. 

Write  for  full  details  regarding  any  type  of  Canning  Machinery — 


